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THE DEBATE ON MR VILLIERS’S MOTION, 
CORN LAWS. 

On Tuesday night Mr Villiers introduced his motion for a 
committee to consider the present Corn Law with a view to 
its repeal, in a speech containing a wide and comprehensive con- 
sideration of the evil effects of the present law on the moral, 
physical, financial, and commercial inter of the 
Mr Villiers established the fact that this country has _ be- 
come more and more dependent on foreign countries for a 
supply of food, as the population has increased ; he established, 
by the best evidence, an undeniable and intimate 


country. 


connexion 


between the abundance of food and the extent of crime, sickness, | 


and mortality ; between a low and moderate price of food and 
the financial and commercial prosperity of the country: but 
notwithstanding this he found a law existing, the direct tendency 
of which, nay, the very object of which, is to prevent an abun- 
dant and uniform supply of food, and, consequently, to induce, 
particularly at periods when its operation is more distinctly ex- 
perienced, to an increase of crime, sickness, and mortality ; to a 
derangement of the finances and commerce of the country; and 
to a general disorganization of the peace, credit, and welfare of 
the nation. 

the best authorities, medical, economical, and political. 
views on the physical effects of scarcity ar 
evidence of many of the highest authorities of Kuropean celebrity ; 
he relies on the evidence of such men as Dr Hawkins, M. 
Lamenais, Dr Allison, Dr Grattan, and Dr Hunter; from the 
latter high authority he quotes the following evidence :— 

“An extensive practice for more than twenty years, almost in the 
very focus of typhus localities, has given me an opportunity of seeing 
that disease in all its various degrees of malignity. There are nume- 
rous predisposing causes, such as impure air, crowded neighbourhoods, 
want of cleanliness, and so on; but all these sink into insignificance and 
unimportance when compared with the great monster predisposing 
agent—TI mean a scarcity of nutritious food; and it will be said, if other 
causes hav? slain their thousand:, this alone has slain its tens of thousands. 
My experience justifies and warrants me in affirming that where the people 
have insufficient nourishment, there typhus fever manifests itself with all the 
horrors of a depopulating plaque. Witness Ireland. No sooner does a 
year of scarcity appear, but this fell destroyer of the human race shows 
itself, earrying off thousands ; and this aflirmation will, I am sure, be 
confirmed by any medical practitioner who has had the misfortune to 
see, as I have, whole families carried to their weary bourne by this 
scourge of the human family, brought into existence and 
the physical wants of the people. I happen to know a family of nine 
persons, seven of whom died in one short month and all by the fell 
destroyer, typhus, and this, too, in an agricultural district, where the air 
was as pure as the morning breath of heaven, and where contagion was 
impossible, as the farm houses were at a considerable distance from each 
other. But in the same district, where the families had sufficient 
food, and of a good quality, fever was wholly unknown.” 


activity by 


Bat to the whole of the evidence and arguments which Mr 


Mr Villiers supported his views by the evidence of | 
His | 


» sustained by the | 


Villiers urged against this law the tone of the Government 
reply may be well expressed by Mr Gladstone’s words: “ He 
(Mr Gladstone) believed, that with the sense of Parliament 
strongly in their favour, they were able to take their stand upon 
the law as tt was.’ (Cheers from the Ministerial benches.) But 
Mr Gladstone claimed peculiar merits for the modification of the 
law as introduced by the present Government in 1842. We will 
not deny that that modification had a tendency towards improve- 
ment ; we say a tendency, because we believe that in practice it 
will not be found to differ in any material degree from the old law. 
It must, however, be admitted that any argument that can be 
urged in favour of that modification, such as it is, that the argu- 
ments that were urged in its favour when passed, if good for so 
much as this modification affects, must be good for a great deal 
more. The modification in principle was based on all the argu- 
ments and reasons which suppose the greatest plenty the greatest 
blessing, the most extensive commercial intercourse, and conse- 
quent increased demand for labour, a great boon to all classes. 
But though that modification of the law was urged and supported 
on these broad principles, yet practically it was very little altered 
| inits stringency, and in no way in its unwiseand anti-commercial 
' character. But Mr Gladstone claims for the operation of this 
modification of the law the merit of rendering prices steady and 
preventing fluctuations :— 


“It was customary to complain of the great fluctuations of prices 
| under the old law. They had recently passed through two very critical 
{ years, in which there had been great changes in the harvest, and yet 
could any one say that these had been years upon the whole of unsteadi- 

in price? 


ness in There had been deviations to a certain degree; but 
the 


upon whole there had been great steadiness of price, and even in 
| the present year there had been a very remarkable steadiness of price. 
His right hon. friend (Sir R. Peel) did, when introducing his recent 
changes, state the prices between which he could wish corn to range ; 
and stated that he should wish it to range between 54s. and 58s. a 
quarter. Now, the law of his right hon. friend came into operation in 
\pril 1812, and at that time price P 33s, LOd., being 
within the li and in 1843 the average price was 53s. Id.; but that 
was a year of abundance, and the farmers did not greatly complain. 
From the commencement of the present year up to the 15th of the 
present month, the average price had been 54s. 6d. Thus it singularly 
happened that two out of these three averages, under the operation of 
the law, had been within the two limits which his right hon. friend had 
affixed. Therefore, so far as regarded the steadiness of price, no complaint 
could be made against the present law. Within the last few weeks, the 
steadiness of price had been remarkable in a most peculiar degree.” 


“a + was 


uits ; 


We believe, with Lord John Russell, that Mr Gladstone has 
entirely mistaken the effects of two good harvests for those of the 
recent modification of the law ; we believe it can be proved, in a 
most satisfactory way, that the same effects would have occurred 
had the law remained unchanged. Not only Mr Gladstone, but 
Sir Robert Peel also, 1eferred to the comparative steadiness 
of price during the last year, and to the fact that, though prices 
are moderate, yet that importation to a small extent still con- 
tinues, as an evidence of the great advantages derived from their 
change inthelaw. We will, for the purpose of testing this, com- 
pare the prices and imports in similar circumstances under the 
late law and the present. Irom 1828 to 1831 were years of great 
scarcity and large imports. In 1831 and 1832 the harvests were 
much better, and prices became moderate. Ata more recent 
period the years 1839 to 1842 were of a similar character as those 
from 1828 to 1831; similar results ensued. In 1842 and 1843 we 
were blessed with abundant harvests, and prices have since been 
moderate. There is such a striking similarity between these 
periods,that it will be advantageous narrowly to compare them 
in order to form a correct judgment of the influence which 
can be fairly attributed to one law or the other. 


The quantity of foreign wheat entered for consumption was, in 


Qrs. Qrs 
1828 - - - 842,050 1839 - - - 2,521,527 
1829 - - - 1,364,220 1840 - - - 2,024,848 
1830. ~ - 1,701,885 1841 - - - 2,300,898 
1831 - - - 1,491,631 | 1842 - . - 2,667,944 


i] 


In 1831 and 1832, and again in 1842 and 1843, the harvests 
were good and prices at each period became moderate, and the 
importation of foreign grain almost ceased. We will now com- 
pare the average prices of wheat at each period, under nearly the 
same circumstances, from the harvests of 1843 to the present 
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time, with those fr v e harvest of 18 » the corresponding | be his opinions. W hat state policy , What class interest can pos- 
period in 1833. Th. follow vere the weekly averages :— | sibly excuse a syste m from which flow increase of crime, disease, 
death, fe ver, { nd famine? And what is the only ground stated 


S d. Se . 

September 7, 1832 - - ) ‘responding week 1843 - - 54 2 by the Noble Li rd for his opposition to Mr Villie srs’s motion :— 
Gukdber 3) 99 + 7 : ,s What would you re isonably exp ct from 1 sudden revolution—from 
November 2, a fee 3 , ) lerabl protection—to one of entirely free trade? The 
Decemb« . - 54 l ] 1 would he a creat chande among all concerned 
January 4, 18 . i | ; landlord l the furmer would be dou! tful how far their 
February | . - - } ld he ] l to profit ” The effeet would bea diminution in 
March | Pa » «© § 3 2 the emplovment of labour, and as long as that lasted there would be severe 
April 5 - « §3 1 - suffer [here would accompany it, I should think, a much greater 
May 3 : - - - i t tation than would be consistent with the advantage of the mer- 
June 7 _ - » §2 10 , - f chant So important a change would give rise to extraordinary expec- 
From this st nt it is e\ t that 1) lay . nsta : tations, and the result would be, not a state of cheapness and plenty, 
the late law, wii ch War y ( t nue la- l H 1addgden giut, occasioning mucn distress 

tions, might have been referred toin Ju i : i pattern < Now, can the Noble Lord seriously believe, with the informa. 
steadiness of prices: as having su ( etually in pr tion that he possesses on this subjeet—and, we may add, with 


venting fluctuations, as 1 or even 1 sent | t knowledge which the mercantile and agricultural public 





law can be referred to { . I . { law now poss ubject that any such consequences could 
of 1828 had yet t | ried Wi ls ton Ol | iry Ss, ttend a r¢ corn laws? Can the Noble Lord seriously 
followed by those of 1858, 1839, and 10, for t ructiy hink that rapidly-increasing population and prospe- 
. . + ‘ sg 4 1 ° S , ~ ° 
character was fully known, or at least lmit \ nov ( rity of t ntinental countries—with the supplies which it is 
country is doomed to wait for ding apparent are required by France, Belgium, and Holland 
the same char r of the present | every year from the corn countries of northern Kurope,— 
ask. was the1 prin in t] ld law y l : t price « f foreign wheat could ever be supplied below the 
chief and disaster, t d not ily ti es at which English wheat sold in 1835 and 1836, or in 1822 2 
law? ‘True, the scale of duty t 3 nat which periods it is in parliamentary evidence that the 
having no limit ' population of this country were never in so comfort- 
duty of 20s. with a pi ] or so prosperous a condition. But the Noble Lord thinks 
hibitory as if v F ] ul. \ i . eset nal lan l far ners would be doul biful how far their capt- 
charges, would sup] ' rid ould be employed to profit. Now is not this in a remark. 
abroad, in order to rend r n possible, 1 n pi le degree one of the greatest evils arising out of the present 
here is 50s. , in vent : l the law, or out of any state short of a final settlement 
the inducement exist now hold rofit by he Noble Lord very justly says :— 
a const itly lowerl auty, 1 v é l i L} I yurable gentlemar uid that we should maintain the law on 
and 183% Ther In fact ) tial « rel n t 1 | tal t I not think it has any claim on that ground, 
laws h n l lav Zs In / / e that there 1 ething inherently vicious in the system of 
that of 182: ti te] hy es tl terfer e of the Legislature from time to 
fortunes of 1 ; | . } 1 right he ‘rable et (Sir R. Peel) must be aware 
. sent ¢ at variance with all those prin ple s which he has so 
come 1 » 4 I l a rr . 
r} 4 . Ce , f he affairs of this country. rhe right 
5 o = wee 1 tl ! not | rnor tof the defects of this law. 
and tw. J i l Cal Cs } i.) } l «¢ } 
: Ska | it 84> would be fatal to the present law. 
of commerct ; 
will | 1 y é easing : 
Aci n and y ya OT } t C litedad to stor y times Ido not 
ALI - neha : < _ } rs H se. ’ - 7 . 1 hy the majo rity, will put 
soucnt TO 7 ‘ nT \\ ’ } y ry i ; 
eS ; : . f ’ this s I think the present system so unreason- 
opposition Wi Inge! I . that it is sible to expect that there should not be agita- 
benches: n \ tit Ido not bel that 1 ttlement of the sti 
enches : 0 : st it. ado bel. I iy settlement of the question 
opposition from that mR I y iit ‘ ye come to, unt the terested in land, the landowners espe- 
gible the ground I . We hay regret | « ure isposed to cons r this law as really unfavourable to the 
- ' 4 . ” 
the speech of e Nol | ! I i i . nly | e country, and therefore unfavourable to them as a class, 
i > : 5 . 
because he felt it 1 s y tow ; support from | Asfar,then, as instability isconcerned, as far as uncertainty for the 


the motion, | ve 1 , { roi r | landlord and tenant is concerned, and the impossibility of that 


of the Liberal part hi S ( I uncertainty being removed, nothing could be worse than the exist- 
sure, his adherents, more and mor nin respect | ing system. And whence does the Noble Lord look for the over- 
to this question, and t r body of ral rters | whelming glut that affrights him wpe! sige beige system 
in the country Ihe N Lord | - | from which he admits such serious evils arise? For four suc- 
vocacy of a fixed duty on t rey e years, from 1838 to 1842, we soaks every quarter of wheat 
burthens, 7/ uld De | which th ntinents of Europe and America could spare, not at 
revenue, that reason i; a the repeated | the ordinary prices of 45s. to 55s. per quarter, but all that we could 
| nary | i eae 4 sie ys 
refusal of the House t¢ e int existe! 1 bur- | luce them to part with at the extraordinary prices of 65s. to 75s. 
l } / 
thens, it 1 Ly Tairly } ur t I Is feat { io per quarter, creating scarcity and famine in other countries, by 
istence. On this occasion, t the Noble Lord ay rs 1 t-bidding them for their own produce; and all this resulted 


have abandoned | r ormer op] ntoa | ina quantity not exceeding 10 per cent. of our annual consump- 
perfect application of t principles of fi trade to the article of | tion. Had the Noble Lord the Secretary for the Colonies expressed 
corn, though he st ays that “the ie ne when the | soy seen a fear, we would have had less difficulty in tracing 
principles held sound Pj lo othe terests, will held | the source of his alarm. But why does the Noble Lord shrink from 
sound as applied to the yrowers of confid nce in his own principles and opinions? No member of 

Lord John Russell frankly and free | the most either House has from time to time shown more clearly and dis- 
serious consequen he pi state No right hon tinctly the necessary connexion between the prosperity of agri- 
member knows them better, or has descril them from time to | culture and that of commerce and manufactures. And even on 
ime in more vigorous terms ; nay, his 1 fan this occasion, this intelligible principle was strongly expressed 


liar with them, that | ; rl t Mr Gladstone | by the Noble Lord: 

eke eatin « donhtan t! } } ot hat M1 a ; . 

oes tea ae one i : : ' ; ; “Iti t mere words to say that there can be no better measure of 

Villiers had even taken | much ' ALG the prosperity of the landowners than the prosperity of the whole nation. 

not be denied. Tf manufactures are made to flourish, the landed interest need not fear that it 
' 0 H } hehind in the race of success. If commerce and manufactures are 

beg peech witht 9 : t t prosperous, the landed interest, is sure to flourish also.” (Cheers.) 

: “ ] { T + ‘ y £ . 7 ° ° } 
speech of my honourable S g , Bt it are all these principles and advantages to be bound up by 





that he was endeavouring to prov sly Pencdyees a d duty of 4s. or 5s. or 6s. per quarter? We agree with the 
_— ery se Pirin Noble Lord that the smallness of the duty and the fixity 








a ag bath Asintese ece Rima | which he proposes are great advantages over the present 
= . 4 ; : : ‘ ~ | law: but are all the great principles on which these advantages 
td -' to be confined to a limited and arbitrary application of 
a sais Cneiial ' - i them? W n 8s. duty neces y three years since, and would 
It really wv ;, duty be sufficient now? and will a 3s. duty be enough a 
what was d rear or two hen he are arbitrary distinctions and ex- 


tions to principles which cannot be maintained. And again, 


blessings for w ' aaeniiaiail 

What a seriou In ! what ful res) ty i with the present amount of } ublic enlightenment on these “sub- 
thus made to rest on a Jevgislat ; l ¢ lly on | jeets, with the strong conviction that is evinced of the impolicy 
every individual member, who is not only a party to the enact- | and injustice of any restriction in the supply of food (which 
ing of such laws, but who is not a party to every ] le means | will only be strengthened by the admissions frankly made in the 
of abrogating them! Vithout this distinct admission of tl Noble Lord’s speech, and which we hold to be altogether in- 
Noble Lord, we would not have dared to | inferred such to ! separable from the subject), can the Noble Lord flatter himself 


W LAVOE lillerre 


- 
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that his 5s. or 6s. fixed duty, if passed to-day, would be a final 
settlement of this question? It would, as indeed the present law, | 
however wnreasonable and unwise, will probably do, last as long | 
as we have good and abundant harvests ; but the first period of 
scarcity, the first recurrence of one or two bad harvests, would 


make it as impossible to maintain the one the other. The 
conviction of this, which has strongly possessed men’s minds, 
would only prolong the present state of uncertainty, which is 


equally detrimental to agriculture and commerce. And again, 
can the Noble Lord really think that with a prot ction of 5s. or 
6s. a quarter agriculture would be safe, while without it it 


would be so much endangers dl, that rather than hazard the con 
sequences, he will not aid in abolishing a system which 
the fearful, the results he 
necessary attendants on the present system 
Lord Howick long entertained a pre ference for the plan adavo- 
cated by the Noble Member for London : 
matter of n¢ cessity to choose between tl 


produces 
} | } 
acKkKhowiedge Tile 


} 


» ) } 
awful which 


as 


but when it becamx 


1@ CXIStiIngeg system and a 


Sree trade, he has not hesitated to follo up his avowed princi 
ples and to advocate a pra ‘tical and nnediate ap] li hn of 
them, in preference to countenancing either actively or passively 
the present unreasonable and unwise” state of th law i hie 
Noble Lord (Howick), in a speech replete with sound princip] 

and confidence in their practical and im ite application, 
gave the following warning to the House, which we reeommend 
to the careful perusal of all who still have doubts on tl 


subject :-— 


“He would ask the House » beware bh they per 
present system, Che hon. gentieman who ad iu S , { 
treat with some derision the notion that t may 


which the farmers and the laboure: id no stak« 


told him that it was a question of rent, 1 of 2 te 
Howick ) could not do othe t 
interests were involved in it; t f f 
with the land looked well int ; 
narrow ground of self tiiferest the / n4 fy 7 wt ¢ | t 
them look at the continued Ice’ ot ) i { f t 
tural prosperity which had mo ¥ 
series of agricultural distr h \ 1} 
was persuaded that their ow 
laws ; but whatever might be ( in . P 
was their solemn duty not to i] 1 
that by divine authority th 
from the labourer his e, 
great in the legislator wl} 
private and individual extort 
wages. In that guilt he, fo t 
upon the House t ure i 
that, that uf justice were t 
manded, and he thought there 
not far from thai end. It was tru ; ’ - 
that House, and in the constitu by ’ He | 
but he was a friend to the political if | 
should look with alarm at any 
institutions, and he warned the I . that th fo , } 
from the moment when the persuasion becam« t those 1 
whose hands power was placed perverted that power tot Lindt 
to the oppression of the rest of th 

THE VOTE ON THE SUGAR DUTIES. 

When we see that our able conten porary, t Scotsman, still 
labours under an erroneous impre n as to tl ial effects of 
the vote given by the free-trad party on the amendment pro- 
posed by Mr Miles, we own that our surprise at the miscon- 
ception of the subject by any other journal is at anend, so long 
have we been in the habit of seeing all economical and practical 
commercial questions so ably and clearly handled by our much 
respected contemporary. We find the following in the last 
number of that paper— 

* Our recorded impr¢ ssion was, that the I hart 1} tho 
lessly played the part of the big footman of Dic] up 
head of the Peel man-milliner; and this is the point, undoubtedly, 
the matter which involves most interest at pre ) cou Vi 


confess, however, that we value so highly the cal itions of 
MIST as to feel stagg¢ red by its late staten 


‘ etl ctu 
effect to be produced by the Miles’s motion on the sugar market \ 
yet we believe that if the acute and elaborate computations of out ) 
temporary could be supposed to have been fully in the minds of 

free traders on the late voting, the case was just one in which they 
might have hesitated ere they allowed themselves to follow out th i 
principles rigidly . . It is easy to say that the ‘ League i 
of no political party.’ But have the members of the League, sent ¢ 
Parliament by the country, no duties but ich s have referenc ) 
League? Surely, though the one great and bi duty b 

admit it readily—to advance most directly le cau of fi 
there are a thousand and one qu W 1, as the 1 

of constituent bodies, they are bound to consider of in 

possible for all these parties. A membx of t) Leagu S t 

but, as a member of Parliament, he has adde: 1 id thi , 
taken into account in judging of al public oecurrs 5 Besides, is a 
representative of the people in Parliament real ustified —is he doing 
his duty to the people —1n saying, * I will n : irsu mod W n 
will ensure to the people a portion of what the) nt, b they 
ought to have the whole I will not give them 5OO/. | use they 
should have 1,000/” ‘The people might perhaps live comfortably in the 
meanwhile on the partial concession, whereas they may bx “starved 
without receiving any concession at all. Members of Parliament 


surely, should take into full account this chance of bestowing a degree 
of 
responsibil tv in refusing to accede to it, on the score of its not being all 


h jus and to 


benefit on their constituents, and consider that they incur a serious 


whic tice demands, fo deviate from a demand Is one thing, 


accept a partial grant of it another, 

It is quite evident from this that our contemporary shares a 
very common opinion that the reduction of duty proposed by Mr 
Vliiles would re ally have elfected a reduction of price to the cone 
umer, said last week, let us endeavour 
to give a simple illustration of the principle, which will be fami- 
all. ‘Suppose a fixed duty of 12s, per quarter were estab- 
foreign wheat, and 6s. per quarter on colonial wheat, 
doubt that such duties would act as a protection 


rrown wheat to the extent of 12s., and on colonial wheat 


, , 1 
in addition to what we 


lished 
no one would 


} 


} 
ym home 











to the extent of Gs. per quarter; and that the price which home- 
rrown Wheat and colonial wheat would command in the market 
would be determined by the rate at which foreign wheat could 
furnished to the consumer, after paying the 12s. duty. Sup- 
1) the revenue was deficient, and it was proposed to raise an 
cis ity on home-grown wheat of 4s. per quarter, and to 
inc! é duty on colonial wheat to 8s. per quarter, this would 
b ly so much reduced from the protection to the home and 
lon rower it would not in any way affect the price to the 
nsu ! which would still be r rulate d by the rate at which 
wheat ud | upplied, paying the highest duty. The 
l l 1 T would be : luced from 12s on home- 
" on mial, respectively to 8s. and 4s. Weshould 
h u sof 48., 6 and 12s., payabl to the revenue, 
} on British, « nial, and foreign wheat, from which 
1 ld be rais Now the principles of free trade 
demand at in ju e to the onsumer these duties sh uld 
f the 1 ities were rajsed in order to equalize 
e \ uld reatl enrich without a ding to 
pri paid by e consumer; or if the high duties were 
{ to an equality, the price would be simi- 
] I vi revenue | at least the ¢ ne 
| n. 
l @ af vy \ I proposition was m ude to 
i | l to reduce ! ] 
{ ren het en these two k is 
( a a that Jo nm wheat. ] i 
h t | res t] rigimal nm 
i y Vv 
+ hy 
5 nad 
f a Sueh 
r ! t H 
thich re tes pre ( 

: : : “ 

So s fi i » Mr Miles: 1 t 
] y im ( pr nm as you do the lowest; 
1} fF 20s. on evlonial 1d 30s. on all free-labour 
} 1 SUGQAI nd pi } . lower effective seale of duties than 
t } by the Government, we will support it. But no; 
Mr Miles wanted not the 4s. to go to the consumer, which that 
irrangement would have effect l, but to the coloni il plan er, 
hich wa just what the free traders objected to. It \ is not, 
therefore. any ‘“‘ portion of u hat the people want’ che iper 
ugar), that the free traders refused to sanction, but what the 
people do not want, viz., to give a larger protection to the colo- 




















nial planters than the pr it Government is disposed to grant. 
Let it neve t the interests of the revenue and 
the « un the revenue be deficient, it is felt 
by he im} e tax; if abundant, duties can be 
repealed ( and lower prices to the consumer. 
lhe public can have no interest in sacrificing revenue for private 
| gain, and thus securing a continuance of an income tax, or pre- 
| venting other fiscal amel ons 
Se ae 
WHAT IS THE DIVISION ON THE CORN LAWS 
WORTH 2 
he Times of yesterday has « f its best articles on this 
Che division, it says, is ut as naked and as intel- 
ligil is ever came within the sphere of the annalist or 
arit ti “It proves that 328 members are against the 
| immedia noval of all duty on foreign corn. The nation knew 
mu before, and Mr Villiers probably knew as much; so 
! | lt lor lost i ! It . 
> i pal 
, 1e8 , 
} | ray \ CO \fter 
py differe pportunity of a cordial re mn 
\ ld ( ked. Nor was it less no is tha 
rt the O sition possess d too many sympat 
he present occu] of the Ministerial benches rashly to 
con 1s un ll protection for corn aud rénts> So 
fiat icrefore, as concerns Mr Villiers’s motion, the wesult was as 
nuch a matter of course as the unanimous passing of one of that 
gventleman’s resolutions at Covent Garden.” Yer all is not easy. 
Che struggle is as much to be fought over again as if it had never 


| yet been attempted. t is in the nature of injustice that though 
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men are often obliged to bear it, they never do so willingly, and 
resistance to this corn law, or to any corn law, will last while 
such a thing exists. How insecure, too, must be its tenure. 
“On the momentary and unforeseen emergencies of the Premier, 
on the temper of the people, on the harvest, on the state of trade, 
on the most proverbially transient and precarious of human 
things, hangs this artificial arbitrary law, and all the vested 
interests which the lapse of thirty years has suffered to attach 
themselves to its tail.” Why is thisso? The Zimes shall tell 


TATE TN 





“The cause of the protectionists, unhappily for them, is the weakest 

where it ought to be the strongest. Its great plea is the good of the peo- 
ple. If they are not quite conscious of their interest in it, the very least 
to be expected is that they shall be proved to rise or fall with it. If that 
cannot be proved of all, still it ought to be evident and undeniable in the 
case of the agricultural labourer. A speech forthe corn laws is good for 
nothing unless it comprehends a picture of rural felicity. But there is the 
great flaw. To the very heart the cause of the protectionist is rotten so 
long as the class, the sweat of whose brow produces the material for which 
he asks a legislative premium, are the most wretched of all the industrial 
classes in the nation, and compelled to accept the most miserable wages 
by the continual threat of a prison, of which the employers are the 
gaolers.” 
And then comes the old story about the poor law. Well, the 
Times is right. A poor law and a corn law, such as we now 
have, are two things incompatible with each other. The country 
gentlemen will have to prepare themselves for the change of the 
one or the other; or they must be prepared for something else— 
something worse. 





POST-OFFICE ESPIONAGE. 

Punch of this week represents the clever and happy Home 
Secretary as peeping through the ends of a letter at the Post 
office, with the view of ascertaining its contents. For once the 
public castigator of crime and folly is in error. He is less severe 
than the circumstances warrant, and his now acknowledged duty 
requires. Peeping through the ends, to be sure! That is an 
offence, certainly. It is an offence, on account of which many 
an envious old maid and widow about village posts have laid 
themselves open to the everlasting dislike of jealous lovers. But, 
upon the whole, it may be reckoned a small sin resorted to by 
small people. Not so this legal burglary of Sir James Graham’s. 
He finds a speedier method of ascertaining the contents of letters 
than slyly peeping in at the ends of them. He opens them! At 
the bidding of foreign despots, he opens the letters of unfortu- 
nate refugees, communicates the contents to their persecuting 
enemies, and, by re-sealing, leaving them in ignorance of what 
has been done, lays them and their friends open to every species 
of tyrannical treatment in time to come. We will be bound to 
say that among all the bad things done by Sir James Graham, 
he has done nothing which will give him more annoyance than 
this. Englishmen of every rank and party feel this to be a 
question of national, nay, almost of personal, honour. We have 
ever prided ourselves on the circumstance of our country being 
an asylum open to the distressed and banished of every land, 
The slave becomes emancipated when he sets foot upon our 
shores. But what law is this that Sir James Graham proclaims? 
He still admits them to seeming citizenship ; but he allures only 
to entrap. Once in his clutches, he gives them as little quarter 
as they might expect at home. This nefarious and wholesale 
breach of confidence—for it amounts to that—is beyond en- 
durance. A power so capable of abuse, so abused, must be 
brought within limits. Circumstances may occur to make neces- 
sary the giving the Secretary of State a power over the corre- 
spondence of actual criminals, or of those who are suspected on 
rood grounds of crime or criminal intentions towards the State. 
3ut this pouncing with the meanness of a fox and the ferocity of 
a tiger upon the letters of helpless and forlorn exiles—this tear- 
ing of them open, revealing the most secret and sacred thoughts 
of men to their bitterest enemies, and then re-sealing them, with 
the dastardly view of causing them to seem as if never opened— 
it serves no purpose but a bad one; it gratifies no men but bad 
men ; it is immoral, revolting, inhuman. It must BE sTorrEn. 





WEEKLY COST OF PROTECTION TO SUGAR 
WHEAT. 
(For the principles on which these calculations are framed see the 
Economist of the 16th March. ) 


AND 


Sucar.—Since last week the relative prices of Porto Rico and 
Jamaica Muscovado sugars have continued exactly the same ; 
and therefore the difference of the cost of our weekly consump- 
of 77,792 ewts., above what the same would be on the continent, 
and paying the same amount of duty to the state that our colonial 
sugar does, amounts to 70,003/. for the whole country, and to 
5,8332. for the metropolis alone, to be added to the respective 
balances of last week. 

Wueat.—The price of English wheat is a shade lower this 
week ; but that of foreign wheat is also somewhat cheaper, and 
the difference is not changed. 

It follows, therefore, that the difference of the cost of bread 
consumed during the last week, compared with what the same 
would cost on the continent, has been 288,460/. more for the 
whole country, and 24,038/. for the metropolis, to be added to 
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the respective balances of last week. The account will now 


stand thus :— 


FOR THE WHOLE KINGDOM. 
Balance from last week - - - - £8,961,576 
Extra cost of sugar this week - - - 70,003 


; “i ee 288,460 


Ditto of bread 


Total extra cost from January Ist to this day £9,220,039 


FOR THE METROPOLIS ALONE. 


Balance from last week - - - - £1,246,784 
Extra cost of sugar this week - - - 5.833 
Ditto of bread - = . - © ‘ 24,038 
Total extra cost from January Ist to thisday £1,276,655 


CLERICAL ZEAL. 

The discussion which has occurred in the House of Lords on the Bishop 
of Exeter's bill for the suppression of brothels, and the punishment of 
prostitutes, and of the aiders, abettors, and participators in such vice, 
has given an opportunity of learning, with peculiar accuracy, to what 
especial points clerical zeal is in some instances directed. We have it 
on the authority of Lord Fitzhardinge that it is not directed by the 
Dean and Chapter of Westminster in one particular direction very 
zealously, otherwise they could do more than they have yet done. For 
instance, as Lord Fitzhardinge observed, they could insert clauses in 
their numerous leases preventing their houses from being occupied for 
It appears that others without extreme pre- 
and yet those gentlemen don't. 





any immoral purposes. 
tensions to sanctity do so; 
“In his own property,” Lord Fitzhardinge observed, “there were no 
such clauses, for there were no brothels. Inthe Marquis of Westminster's 
property, and that of the Dean and Chapter of Westminster, prohibitory 
clauses had been introduced into leases, as well as in leases of the Marquis 
of Dorset’s property. He had a copy of the prohibitory clauses in a lease 
from the Dean and Chapter of Westminster, in which there was not one 
against brothels; there were prohibitory clauses against other nuisances, 
such as making of tallow, glue, and other offensive trades, but not against 
brothels. He had copies of leases of a most reverend prelate, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. He did not know whether the right bank of the 
river was defiled with the same impurities as the left bank; but he saw 
no prohibitory clauses against them in the leases of the most reverend pre- 
late in Lambeth. He had applied to the agent of the Dean and Chapter 
of Westminster, Mr Vincent, to know whether there were any such pro- 
hibitory clauses in their leases; and he told him for what purpose he asked 
the question. Mr Vincent had replied that some were inserted, but that 
it was not the practice in ancient as well as modern leases ; and he had 
referred him to the Bishop of Gloucester for further information.” 
And avery proper referee the bishop seems to have been, for he knows 
Ife admits, as we see by the parliamentary reports of 
such prohibitory clauses have been introduced into 


all about it. 
the week, that no 
the leases granted by the Dean and Chapter of Westminster,—all pro- 
fessing to be zealous friends of this bill of the Bishop of Exeter’s, we dare 
say, of which body his lordship forms one, and of which bill his lordship 
at all events is a warm supporter, though under the influence of an 
overwhelming public opinion and public exposure, they are proceeding 
to abate the evil by but there is one prohibitory clause 
which the bishop does not fail to let us know that the zeal of himself 
Let the holy man 


degrees ; 


and his friends got introduced into their leases. 
tell his own story: 

“Why all these bitter attacks upon a body who, from all he had heard, 
were at least entitled to decent respect? (Hear, hear.) He would 
explain the reason. A year or two ago it was found and complained of 
that a house which they had leased for 40 years had been converted into a 
Dissenting meeting house, and when the lease came to be renewed the 
Dean and Chapter inserted a covenant in the lease that the premises 
be so appropriated in future. Hine ille lachryme.” 

The Dean and Chapter had no doubt as to their duty in putting 
down a Dissenting meeting house: but as to the brothels, why there 
was no heresy taught in them;—the indwellers might probably enough 
profess that form of faith said to be ‘fit for gentlemen,” and the prin- 
ciples of “toleration,” so odious in general, were applicable to them! 
Who can doubt as to how clerical zeal runs now? The Bishop has 
indicated it above pretty clearly. But on the occasion of Monday 
night’s debate, the right reverend father seems to have been commu- 
nicative. He let their lordships know on what terms he and his 
friends would be glad to give up receiving the rents of brothels. 

“ Though the property seemed to be of considerable extent,” he said, “its 
value was small, being situated in the lower parts of Westminster; anp 
THEIR LORDSHIPS MIGHT BE ASSURED IT WOULD BE MUCII MORE AGREE- 
ABLE TO THE DEAN AND CHAPTER TO POSSESS PROPERTY LN OTHER PARTS 
OF THE TOWN—IN BERKELEY SQUARE, FOR INSTANCE, WHERE THEY COULD 


should not 


COMMAND THE MOST RESPECTABLE TENANTS IN THE KINGDOM. (‘ Hear, 
hear,’ and a laugh.)” 
“A laugh!”—what a horrid laugh that must have been. Surely 


the reporter must have mistaken it fora grin. We are now informed 
as to the terms on which the Dean and Chapter of Westminster—so 
anxious to promote morality—would change their present tenants. 
They would do so if they only could get “ property in other parts of the 
town—in Berkeley square, for instance;”—in short, if they could get 
MORE RENT. Such a cool confession of greed, intolerance, and cons 
nivance at vice is happily not often made, even by bishops. The 
masses are more disinterested, more pure, more full of true genuine 
religion, than those who presume to teach them, especially in those 
respects. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, June 24. 

Sr ASAPH AND Bancor Dtroceses Biri.—Lord Pow1s moved that 
their lordships should go into committee upon his bill for preventing 
the arrangement as to the union of these sees taking effect.—Lord 
MonTEAGLF, at some length, defended the course the ecclesiastical 
commission, of which his lordship was a member, had adopted.—The 
Duke of WELLINGTON intimated that he should be prepar 
at an after period, whether or not the royal consent should be given 
to the bill, in case of its passing both houses; but no real opposition 
was offered to the motion, and the bill, which was support d by the 
Bishops of Bangor, Salisbury, and Norwich, went through committee 
without amendment. 

Broruets, &c., Suppression Biii.—Earl Firznarpince, on the 
order of the day for the house going into committee on this bill, renewed 
his attack on the dean and chapter of Westminster, and generally re- 
probated the bill as a piece of fantastical and absurd legislation: 

«“ When it was referred to a select committee of that house, he had the 
honour of being a member of that committee ; but he did not long continue 
so, for he withdrew, thinking that the committee were not pursuing a pro- 
per course ; he would 


} tata 
a to state, 


‘ Nothing extenuate, 
Or aught set down in malice ;’ 


but he could not help saying that he thought the committee pursued a 
wrong course, when they refused to go into evidence on the subject. 
(Hear, hear.) He divided the committee on the subject, and they thought 
otherwise; but he thought it desirable that they should have full informa- 
tion before they proceeded to pass an act which contained some very strin- 
gent clauses—not that he was one of those who gave way to morbid feelings 
upon the punishment of criminals. Ie did not fear the effect of legislative 
enactments to check crime, if they legislated upon such subjects on sure 
grounds. He proposed no other test than that which he would have 
required himself, viz., he would have inquired what prohibitory clauses 
had been put into leases to prevent the evils complained oft. On his own 
property he had prohibitory clauses in his leases against brothels. On the 
property of the Marquis of Westminster similar clauses had been intro- 
duced; on the property of the late Duke of Dorset they had also been in- 
troduced. Now, he held in his hand the copy of the prohibitory clause in 
a lease of the dean and chapter of Westminster, taken from a lease in 1841; 
but there was no prohibitory clause against brothels. Other nuisances 
were prohibited, such as the making of tallow and glue, but not brothels. 
He had also the copy of the prohibitory clause in leases of the property of the 
right reverend prelate the Archbishop of Canterbury, in Lambeth, and he 
did not find that brothels were amongst the nuisances forbidden. But he 
would take no unfair advantage. After it was decided that no evidence 


should be called, he directed his agent to call on Mr Vincent, the agent of 


the dean and chapter of Westminster, to inquire if there were prohibitory 
clauses in their leases against brothels, and the answer which had been 
given was, that in some of the leases the prohibitory clause against brothels 
was inserted, but in others it was not. 


ther information to the Bishop of Gloucester. Now, it was said in the 
committee, and it had been also said elsewhere, that he had made an 
accusation against the dean and chapter of Westminster, but he had 


not made any accusation at all—he knew nothing of them—he wanted to 
know something, and that was the reason why he moved for evidence; he 
told them when the accusation was made, and he knew nothing of it him- 
self. If this subject was fit for legislation, it was necessarily fit for ex- 
amination. (Hear, hear.) If they would grope in the sewer they must 
expect to be scattered with filth (a laugh), and he must say he thought 
they had been rather too hasty in their leg It was said that he 
had made an accusation against the dean and chapter of Westminster; 
but he would repeat that he had not done so. He would, however, now 
make an accusation against them, and he would say that brothels 
within two minutes’ walk of that house on their property were still extant, 
and he would give his authority to their lordships. He had received in- 
formation that Nos. 3, 4, 5,6, 7, and 8, on the left of Dean street, in the 
Almonry; Nos. 2, 3, 5, 6,7, and 8 in Jeffries’ buildings; Nos. 14, 15, and 
16 in a passage leading to the Almonry, were notorious brothels. (Hear, 
hear.) He had no great reason to doubt the accuracy of this information ; 
for it was givento him, not by any schismatic or anonymous writer in a 
newspaper, but by the vestry clerk of the parish of St Margaret. (Hear, 
hear. ) They might legislate on the subj¢ ct if they ple ase l, and he would 
not oppose their going into committee upon the bill befor the house; but 
if the statement of Mr Rogers, the vestry clerk, were true, h¢ 
they were rather premature in the inquiries which they had made 
hear, and a laugh.) He would beg to call their lordships’ attention to the 
third clause in the bill. l here read the clause, and con- 
tended, amidst much laughter, that the dean and chapter came within the 
description of persons letting their houses for brothels, and would be lia 

to the punishment awarded by the act. He said they ought to leg 


tioh,. 


isla 


the 


thought 


‘he noble eal 





islate 
fairly, and not attack consequences without examining first into causes, 
(Hear, hear.) They should not be satisfied with knocking off the 
but lay the axe at the root of the evil. If they passe 1 that bill, knowl r 
that the dean and chapter had been breathing the air of prostitution and 
sharing the very wages of public infamy, he would tell them that they 
would not deal out even-handed justice unless they brought in a bill of 
— and penalties against the dean and chapter of Westminster. (Hear, 
ear, and a laugh. )” 


twigs 


The Bishop of GLoucesrer, as a member of the chapter, stood up in 
its defence, and explained that the houses in question had all been let 
on leases for forty years, which gave no power of interference so long 
as the rent was punctually paid. As the term ex- 
pired, not only had fresh leases been refused, but several of the houses 
had been pulled down, and in some cases the dean ; ‘hapter had 
bought up the unexpired terms of the leases, and purchased additional 
houses in the neighbourhood, lest the V should, in the of less 
scrupulous landlords, be applied to immoral purposes. 
with some bitterness of the attacks to which the chapter had been 
subject, both from Lord Fitzhardinge, and a portion of the public 
press, intimating that he thought the zeal of certain p: 
the dean and chapter of Westminster : hh 


soon, however, as 


1 and <¢ 





hands 


against 


irlies 

rose not from their sufferanc 
of immorality, but because they would allow of no meetings of dis- 
senters taking place on their property. His lordship promised, in con- 


clusion, that he would at the next chapter meeting recommend that a 
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clause should be introduced into ever: lease prohibiting the conversion 
of the premises to the abominable purpose the bill was intended to 
suppress. 
‘The bill then went through committee, and their lordships adjourned. 
Tuesday, June 25. 
Post Orrice.—The Earl of Rapnor renewed a 
motion which he had made some nights previously “that an address 
be presented to her Majesty for a return of all the warrants granted 
by the secret iry of State for ope ning letters at the Post office.’ Re- 
i ; of parlia- 


ESPIONAGE AT THI 


] > 
power ot opening ietters 


| ror Of 
, his lordship sa 

“No one who looked at the act could believe for a moment that it gave 
the secretary of state the | opening, and examining 
less with immediate reference to the safety of the realm or her 
Majesty’s person. Speaking strictly, they did not know that any abuse 
had taken place; but when it was the interest of certain parties to prove 
that such was not the case, and when they refused to do so, there could be 
little doubt of the fact. It did appear quite certain that foreigners had 
had their letters opened and examined, which could have had no concern 
whatever with the safety of the state or her Majesty’s person. (Hear, 
hear. ) The circumstances, ag now made known, had produced a 


conferred by the act 
= 
powel of stopping, 


letters, un 





Hi complain d | 


| 


His agent was referred for fur- | 


(Hear, | 


very great effect on the public mind. (Hear, hear.) He confessed they 
had filled him with a feeling of shame and disgrace (hear, hear)—and he 
| could not help thinking that the noble duke who had done so much to raise 
the character of this country in more ways than one (hear, hear)—whose 


ness, he would say openheartedness of all his conduct, would not be the 
person to countenance such proceedings, which made this country the 
(Cheers. )” 

The Duke of WELLINGTON opposed the motion on the same ground 
urged in the House of Commons, that the s¢ ecretary of state had the 
power, which was exercised on his responsibility, and that it was not 
advisable to give explanations. For his own part, however, the duke 
observed that he knew nothing of the circumstances. 

The Earl of TANKERVILLE cited the example of Mr Fox, who had 
signed a minute, in the time of Lord George Gordon, authorizing the 
opening of the letters of the foreign ministers; and the Earl of Hap- 
DINGTON, While opposing the motion, denied any knowledge of the 
particulars of the case. 

The Marquis of Clanricarde, Lord Campbell, and 
censured government for its conduct in the matter. 

The Lorp Cuter JusTICE 

“Thought it might be a very important question whether or not the act 
should be repealed; or, at least, whether restrictions might not be imposed 
which should leave a certain degree of power, much more definable and 
responsible than that existing at present—a power subject to the revision 
of parliament. (Hear, heay.)” 

Lord Rapnor then withdrew his motion, promising to renew it in 
another shape. 

CuHarITABLe Beguests (IRELAND) Biti.—Lord Warnciirre then 
stated the provisions of the charitable bequests (Ireland) bill, and 
moved its s¢ cond reading. 

This raised a discussion, shared in by the Earl of Wicklow, the 
Bishop of Exeter, Lord Monteagle, the Earl of Haddington, the Mar- 
quis of Clanricarde, and Lord Hatherton, and then the bill was read 

adjourned. 


police office of the other states of Europe. 


| 
| character stood conspicuous principally for the straightforwardness, fair- 
' 
} 


Lord Denman 


a second time; and after some other business the house 
Thursday June 27. 

Poor Law. 
return of all “notices to quit” that have been served upon the poor-law 
commission in Ireland, entered into an elaborate exposure of that most 
unfortunate measure. 

: The Duke of WELLINGTON declined to ent r upon the subj ct until 
the w hole poor Jaw was, as he expected it ‘soon would be, under the 
consideration of the house, but, by implication, admitted that it had 


The Marquis of CLANRICARDE, in moving for a 


failed of success. 

Lord Mounrcasner complained that the military had been employed 
in the collection of poor rates lhe measure itself was a most improper 
one, of which all classes, high or low, disapproved, and the law must 

on become a dead letter. 





After a few words from Lord Clanricarde the motion was agreed to, 
ind their lordships adjourned. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, June 24. 
IOST-OFFICI ‘SPIONAGE.—Mr ce tg, before ’ 
l r-OFFICE EsproxnacGe.—Mr Duncomer, before tl e house pro 


ceeded to the orders of the day, presented a petitiv 
refugee, named Stolzman, complaining that his lette 
at the General Post office. He occasion, D 
the details of the present case, but also to re-st 
and his co-petitioners, and thus to revive the  violat! 
of correspondence, which, he affirmed, and said ‘he ¢ ul _ bec “ee: 
been carried on to a very great extent during the “airs eg AG 
charging the Post-office authorities with maintaining age “ re dressing 
opening machinery, and accusing the government with ms bie a on 
niving at it, in order to make a political use of the inf sa be sai 
surreptitiously obtained, but with exceeding the powers of the dy 
authorising it. He moved that the petition be referred to « nie a 
‘oninit » iD “der t only ; sma < ® ghd = i ecy 
oii platter hee nie only to inquire into its allegations, but into the 
Dr BowRrin i seconded the motion ; which was also supported by 
lr Macaulay, Captain Bernal, Lord Shelburne, Lord J Ru r Me 
heil, Mr Wakley, Lord Howick, Sir G. Grey, and Mr Wvee — 
being among those gentlen a feeling of unanim us indie a — 
he ide: he gre: nous indignatien at 
the 1dea of the great powers vested by law in the Secretary of state 
for the benefit of our own country, in cases of em¢ rgeney b i te src 
nically used towards foreigners for the gratification of foreien . ie 


There was something said also of Trish letters be ing sca despots, 
Sir J. Graham, Sir R. Peel, Mr S. Wortley, and Lord Stank y 
posed Mr Duncombe’s motion. They all declined to discuss t 6 dois 
tion on its gene ral me rits, and rested their Opposition on the ground 
of ministerial responsibility, On a division there appeared—for the 
committee of inquiry, 162; against it, 206; majority against it, 44. 


m from a Polish 
rs had been opened 
vt merely to go into 
ate that of M. Mazzini 
subject of tl 


took 


en 


he que Sa 
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Bank Cuarter Brit.—Mr Alderman TxHompson, on the motion for 
going into committee on this bill, took the opportunity of commenting 
on the proposed restriction of the bank of England to an 
14.000,0002. on securities, which he thought ought to be extended to 
sixteen millions and a half, with afarther power of extension, if neces- 
sary. He also expre ssed his fears that under this new banking mea- 
; that we shall | 


issue .of 


sure commerce will be injuriously f¢ ttered, and 





exposed than ever to the pressure arising fri m comme! ial rea l 
owing to the contraction of the circulating medium 

Mr Wixuiams followed, expre ssing his conviction that { cash 
payments act of 1819 had been accompanied by a measul f this 
kind, much of the commercial disasters w! 1 we have ex} enced 
since might have been prevent 1 He b lieved t 
check extreme fluctuations in the exchanges, an | keep prices steady, 
going into details in order to substantiate his opinions and vindicate 
his support of the measure, and suggesting some points of ll \ 
ment. 

Mr MasterMAN suggested that a power of expansion n 
mitted for three or five years, as an experiment, 1n order to se ther 
or not the 14,000, 0001. on securities woul be suthici It now ap 
peared that the circulation of the country ba vas t 
the average of the three months previous to t noun 
measurt the average of four years wouid be ft 
differ materially 

Mr Munvz said it would seem, from t! wudat \ir W st] 
after 30 years of blunderi ¢ in banking we wel { t 


But he had not told them how 


their rent. ‘They could not keep up a high price of Cor lo 



































price of money ; ind theretore this S « S ne) 
the corn laws, and bring all things 
view he support i by figures and < t b ved th ist 
eo into committee on th bil day six t 
Mr WaLLace seconded the amendn 
Sir R. Peer expressed his regi t] g 
business, they should not be lowed t 
Mr Muntz had notions about the “st lard of 14 
all argument wit 1im on the part of any e sul rting t i] 
amused the | se by r 4 port ¢ 
f sirm I T \ S 
he was, in spite f his nials, \ 
currency \ 11 sper to the | t v 
a provem s r ce ls. 1 bg sug 
trenched on its prin pl that of securing rp I 
s! i fluctuate as if 1t were 1 Tr { 3 
an increase in the issues st 3 
in their princip! iw xpos ay 
- s . 
gover! tsl l be tl H 
ations which they nad ¢ sented t - t S ctit 
years originally propost erage of tw : 
ann ement of the measure s the R 
country banks ; giving a1 inst ! 
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injurious and indefensible—and that it is therefore expedient to repeal 
the act of 1842. He asserted that these opinions were gaining ground 
with the public. The advocates of prot ction were driven to imitate 





he organization, without meeting the success, of the Anti-Corn-law 
League: and the continued discussion of the subject, while it took 
away all cause for despair, gave them much reason for hope. Their 


i justice, and was gradually gaining ground 
the Anti-Corn-law 
was exerting an important influence 


iw had never yet been placed on any 
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their opponents was losing it ; and 
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public groun All the pretexts for it had been sifted and 

ng; the most plausible of them all, that of independence 

f sners, had been proved by facts to be the most foolish ; for 
‘rine the thirteen years of the existence of the corn law of 1898, 

we had imported 30,000,000 of 1 grain, and, after an experiment 
thirty years with this pr t system, we had, during the last 


rs. ee f being able to depend on our own soil for bread, 
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ywer the wages of, the remaining 
useful commodity, and conse- 
ng. Then why limit that 
1 in t les, that of human food ?— 
Why. the landowners themsel’ vere now convinced that increased 
‘ s did not place labour; on the contrary, they 
that the nciple to go upon was, by 
ements to produce the 
Yet the 
ily. was just as strong against improvement as against free 
de id i competition was the result of both, 
aw Onn not increase the productive lands without in- 
the competition and lowering prices, and thus tending to depre- 
ciate the produce of others But, after all, with respect to the numerical 
the scale of society ; he would ask 
} A document had re- 
vsis of the late census, which gave some 
m these calculations that the agricul- 
much had been written, and of whom it had 
een said that they constituted seven ninths of the whole population of the 
ones , were just « ven yur population and a little more. (Hear, 
heat _ , . To legislate fo1 limiting the sources of supply was, 10 
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0 of fact, by legislation, to encourage scarcity, and to limit our sup- 
= es to the pro luce of our own _was to refuse the bounty of Provi- 
ler It was most unwise trust to any body of men whose interests 
ht conflict with the interest of the great majority of the people, the 
richt to enact laws for regulating the supply o! food. (Hear, hear. ) The 
vils of the present corn law had been proved almost beyond question. 
That an alteration must take place er long, few, he thought, would 
venture to deny Then what time, he would ask, could be more conve- 
ent for making that alt mn than the present (Hear, hear.) 
There never was etter time for the abolition of this law, free from 
D tement, yet presenting a mass OF sot ial misery calling for 
; lief i joration. Habitual associations connected with a good 
harvest. abundance of food, and plenty of employment, with a bad 
harvest. scarcity, and distres Why, then, quarrel with those who 
would make permanent the benefits associat d with a good harvest ? 
lo blocka Gi svenor square might seem ridiculous ; not more so in 
principle than to shut up our Custom house by a sliding scale, and 
confine an increasing population to the produce of a little island :— 
Could there be any ference in point of fact. whether food was ren- 


o the pe ople by a, bad harvest, or by limiting the supply from 














THE 


other countries? Apply this principle on the sliding scale toasingle town 
—barricade Londw with a sliding scale, and make Grosvenor square grow 
corn for Grosvenoistreet. W hat would be the effect? Would not prices 
rise and competitnn increase? Would not wages be reduced, and th 
people be compelle: to work for less money and less food (hear, hear) ; 
would it not be sail of those who refused to admit corn from without fo 

the purpose of keepng up the that they were guilty | 


1844.] 





rents of the squares, 


of the grossest ignonnce or the grossest injustice ? CH ar, hea \ 
where was the differeice whether the prin iple was applied to a single town | 
or to a whole kingdon? The population of the country was icreasil 
rapidly ; and the pri odwe of our own soil, it was uotorious, was not keepi | 


pace with that increase and vet the y refuse = yadmit suy 
countries. Let in food ‘rom abroad, and the y would find customers enougi 
in the people to purchase it. If they had no fears from the adn 
foreign corn, why not le itin? If th y had fears of the consequences of 
such a change what wasthe ground of their fears? This was a 
which did not affect th: operative of the mill and factory alone. 
whole working population They y had had opportunities of jud f 
effect of yearsof scarcity ad of plenty uponthe moraland] hysical cond 
of the people. Within ter vears the y had had four years of scarcity ar 
ound? plenty. Prous 18: to 18 6 Was one continued period ofabunda 
from 1838 to 1842 was a paiod of scarcity He would measure t 
parative effects of scarcity iid abundan by figures, and he f 
the four years of abundar 2% h 
averaged 46s. a quarter, anc in the four years of urcity the 


























had been 66s., a difference df 20s, a quarter in the of whe t 
what were the sacrifices wlich th people had ee called on t 
during these dear years? (ne of the first con iences of the } 
scarcity was that the peoplewere able to consume | kin +] 

to pay more, while, at the period of abundance, th y had to pay 
consumed more. That had been the case in the ve af { 
The difference of consumption wa ip yosed te e.t 

tod was cheap than whenitvasdear. Theaverac imp ( 10a 
in this country was calculatec at sixteen millio f quarte I 

years there would be an addition of o tenth to t ; 

consumption of wheat in those year teen millic f 

dear years they must subtract one-tenth from the aver 

sumption in years of scarcity ai fourteen millior N« 

millions of quarters the pee yple naid 164,000,000/., and for t 

lions 194,000,0001. Mr M‘Culloch stated that 194 10.000 

amount paid in this country for cor nd the ir - 

years over cheap years was one sxth on all ag iral ] | | 
calculations were made from returns made to that house. and h } 
their correctness would not be disputed. Thus the peop f th 

were called upon to pay thirty miliions a year more for their fo 

years than in dear years, while the amount of that food lim lj 
the proportion he had stated. ‘This wv one of the effects of scar ’ 
this of itself was sufficient to occa 1 stagnation of trad i | 

of prices. Then we were compelled to make : I 

bullion to procure the necessary supplies from abroad to the ] 
derangement of all the monetary affairs of thi ul y, : 4 

further to depress prices, lower profits, and « ( t 

over-production for the foreign market The ver ym 

quences of an insufficient supply of « , and ym the sam 

an increase of pauperism and pi rates, rease of 

gration” 

If these facts were disputed he would refe1 
larged upon the importance of an indant sup} ff | \ 
admitted this, and rejoicedin a good harvest; but w 
and others blamed for trying to increase the supply, and 
selfish calcul utors seeking only t wer wa S he | 
ment had recommended, as aremedy for thes ‘ t l 
duties upon food For this they ted fi i 
ejectment did not cure the mischief ; id the su ling 
been obliged to admit the principle, by tariff linis 
duties, and by a new corn law. He entered into a 
to prove the proportions of pauperism in cheap and lear 
also the proportions of crim , parti ilarly of incendiarism He q 
authorities to show the greater prevalence of sicknes 
years of deficient food, es; uly with 1 
might be said that this was irr 
object of the corn law t I [ 
object ? 

“Tf it was not to produc« ircity, | vi it 
intention had never been avowed? He wished to know if an 
had spoken in defence of the corn laws had ever said o 
other than that scarcity was their end and object If t r ¢ 
produce plenty, why were those who maintain 1 th 
whenever there was abundance in the country? Hi 
the people where well fed and well off, that it was \ 
at which the agriculturists came forward wi compla H 
They had evidence to show that it was ilwavs tl ea t 
people were in a comparatively comfortable state, tl t 
the agriculturists were loudest. If plenty was the ob ( 
at that moment its supporters should be most satisfi LHe 
plenty, he re peate 1, had been the obj tof the | , ho a 
it had continually been a question as to how prices ¢ 1 he x 
ually raised. And what did they find stated in ey 
mittee, but that the great evil had been the excess of produce, 
order to remedy the evil, they had been sowing and raising | iH 
hear, hear.) In 1836, when, as he had stated, the people were w 
they were well employ d when poor rat e dim in 
was diminishing—the agriculturists were asking what could 
remedy such a state of things? (Loud cheer In 1838and ] 
by the evidence of all competent persons, the condition of 
comfortable, the agriculturists, both in th house and 
asking how they could best dimir the supply of { 
prices accordingly. (Hear, hear.) If the p Tj ose « 
prevent scarcity and secure abundance, how came such 
about: f (Hear, hear ) How came it that vhen the law w 3 fix 
no one had any idea that it would produc plenty? Howw : 
those who introduced and defended the law, neve ! di | oO VY < 
grounds than its tendency to produce scarcity? And scarcity prod 

want, disease, crime, and death. ( Hear, hear.) He ask. d how it 
law had not that tendenc y, that those who had been mo p ; 
their opposition to it had always charged its supporters wit] 
and aiming at the production of scarcity 2” 

The people thought so when the y raised the corn-law riots in Lond 
twenty years ago; if they were wrong in that notion, why did Lot 
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the poor law. He thought the analogy good in their case, because he 
believed the old poor law to be prejudicial to the poor themselves. But 
many of them did not think so. Their expectations were raised under it: 
their conduct influenced by it: their characters formed by it, and many 
of their domestic relations determined by it; and if ever there was a case 
in which the feelings of the people should be considered, in preference to 
an enlightened view of their interest, it was this. There was a sudden 
introduction of a too rigid system, to the utter disregard of the feelings 
of the people. (Hear, hear, from Mr Borthwick.) He asked the hon. 
member, who had such seusitive feelings on this point, for whom he 
meant to vote? 

“ Mr Borruwick: For the poor. 

“Mr Vitviers: The hon. gentleman was going to vote against this 
motion, and would no doubt be influenced by the old arguments as to 
existing interests, peculiar burdens, and the necessity of consulting the 
peculiar feelings of those affected. He insisted on it the y should never 
have changed the poor law without changing the corn law. (Hear, hear.) 
The hon. member for Evesham could not go back tothe old poor law, and 
yet was about to support the present corn law. He swelled the fortunes 
of the rich, but left the wages of labour undisturbed. The hon. gentle- 
man could not do anything more offensive to a dominant class, as he (Mr 
Villiers) well knew, than to assail this law, and if the hon. gentleman 
wished to conciliate their favour, he could not take a more direct course 
than to uphold this act, and to run down every man who opposed it. 
(Hear.) The same arguments as those he had been combating were held 
on the slave trade, though that was a system condemned from the begin- 
ning by all goodmen. When Mr Pitt was told he should make no change 
on account of the existing interests of the planters, he said, ‘I do not un- 
derstand complimenting away the lives of so many human beings. I do 


not understand the principle on which a few individuals are to be compli- 


mented, and their minds set at rest, at the expense and total sacrifice of 


the interest, the security, the happiness, of a whole quarter of the world, 
which, from our foul practices, has for a vast length of time been a scene 
of misery and horror. I say, because I feel, that every hour you 
this trade you are guilty of an offence beyond your power to for ; 
and by your indulgence to the planters thousands of human beings are to 
be miserable for ever. I feel its infamy so heavily, I am so clearly con- 
vineed of its impolicy, that I am ashamed I have not been able to preva l 
upon the house to abandon it altogether at an instant—to pronounce with 
one voice immediate and total abolition. 
this infernal traffic as we do. Itis the very death of justice to utter a 
syllable in support of it. Sir, I know I state this subject with warmth. I 
feel it is impossible for me not to do so; or, if it were, I should detest my- 
self for the exercise of moderation.’ Now, considering the mischief which 
had been done by those laws, the irreparable injury they had inflicted on 
commerce, and the millions they had morally and physically ruined, he for 
one could not, for the sake of conciliating a few great men, abandon a 
great principle, which had for its ebject the public good, and the re 
a great wrong. ( Loud cheers. )” 

Mr Ferranp, after descanting on a variety of topics, moved an 
amendment, the terms of which were a copy, or rather parody, of the 
motion of Mr Villiers, with the variation that machinery, not the corn 
law, was the cause of distress, and protection and encouragement to 
native industry its cure. 

Captain Berkeey lauded the landed aristocracy, whose hospitality 
at home and courage abroad were conspicuous in peace and war. The 
protection societies should take the title of Anti-Tamworth or Anti- 
Peel associations ; and the Anti-Corn-law League, by its interference 
with constituencies with which it had no concern, only prolonged a 
contest which was one merely of time. He condemned all these asso- 
ciations as mischievous ; but, acting on principle, he should vote as 
hitherto, with Mr Villiers, and in repudiation of the sliding scale. 

Mr GLapDsTONE said it would be his duty to meet the motion of Mr 
Villiers with a direct negative ; and he hoped, therefore, that Mr Fer- 
rand would not place his amendment in the way of a direct “aye” or 
“no.” on a subject of so much importance as the corn laws. He was 
not an advocate of extreme protection, but confidence in the stability 
of a law was essential to the complete working of a measurs ' 
so far as it has been tested by the experience of two peculiar and un- 
usual years, has realized the most sanguine expectations. In 1842 
they had spent eighteen nights in fair, hard discussion on the corn 
laws; they could not renew it every year; and he claimed something 
like stability for the decision of parliament. 
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“He regarded the high price great public 


mistortune. 


(Hear, hear, from the opposition benches.) He readily granted that the 
high price of bread was a great misfortune; and now let the house for a 
moment remember that the years 1839, 1840, and 1841, were not years 
when incendiary fires prevailed though the prices of bread were high. 


Then, in 1842 and 1843 the prices were low least moderate, though 
discontent amongst the peasantry prevailed in ; Surely the 
house need not require that any one should go further back than thos 
periods to show the inadequacy of the hon. member’s arguments to sup- 
port the positions for which he contended. But this would bring him to 
another question—namely, the cause of the discontent which occasionally 
manifested itself amongst the agricultural population. Every one must 
see, that that discontent arose from want of employment. He would, of 
course, not say that the hon. member meant to encourage that discontent. 
Ile would not so far insult him as to insinuate anything of the sort: but 
he would ask, did not the hon. member think that the energetic, and wide- 
spread, and perseve ring agitation of the question which the hon. member 
so strenuously carried on had the effect of increasing discontent, the mor 
especially when he told the country that one of its effects had been to in- 
duce landlords to grant leases, and to destroy hares and rabbits? The 
hon. member ought to see that the tendency of his agitation must be so to 
shock confidence as to produce that want of employment which 
truth the true cause of the discontent.” 

After expressing his belief that much of the unwillingness of the 
farmers to adopt improved methods of cultivation arose from the un- 
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| tained from it. The subject had been debated eightea nights in 1842, 
Parliament could not repeat such a discussion evry year; and he 


| claimed some stability for the decision of parliament The mover had 
( laid down principles adverse to every protection; but the policy of 
| parliament did not go to that length; and a strongcase was necessary 
| towarrant the abolition of an existing protection ii any particular in- 
| stance. As yet we had had but two years of exyriment—those two 

had been very peculiar with respect to the seasois, and yet they had 

not been years of unsteady price. The old corn law had been much 
| impugned for its effect in deranging the curreicy by the export of 
| bullion; now, under the new corn law, that deraigement had not taken 


place. He begged the house to recollect howlarge a class was con- 
stituted by those, the inhabitants of the smalle: towns as well as of the 
country, who were either employed in, or deperdent upon, agriculture, 
He deprecated the continuance of the anti-corrlaw agitation; and de- 
clared, that as it was the duty of the governmat, so he hoped it would 
be the pleasure of the house, to resist the motbn. 

Lord J. Russevi said he found himself, like Sir R. Peel a few even- 
ings ago, in “no very enviable position ” Hewas not prepared either 
to say that the corn laws should be at ome abolished or that the 
existing law should be maintained. There vere inherent vices in the 
present system which indicated its premature decay ; and when Mr 
Gladstone appealed to the two last years, he merely proved that the 
present government, instead of being wise1, had only enjoyed much 
better weather than their predecessors. Would the existing corn law 
stand two successive bad harvests ? It vidated the commercial prin- 
ciple; while a fixed duty, whatever might de its amount, six, eight, or 





ten shillings, enabled the merchant to make his calculations with cer- 
tainty. But he apprehended that a sudden repeal of the corn laws 
would cause panic, affect the employment of capital in agriculture, and 
lead to a greater importation than was consistent cither with the pro- 
fits of the importing merchant or the security of the home cultivator, 
The only portion of the proposition of the Anti-Corn law League which 
had all 
their other arguments had been anticipated by the masters of the 
cience, Adam Sinith, Ricardo, or such statesmen as Mr Huskisson or 
Lord Grenville, who, however, guarded their views by great caution 
as to the mode of arriving at their accomplishment. He regretted 
hat he could take no part in the present motion, and heartily wished 
hat some compromise could be effected which might have the effect of 
subduing agitation ; if trade and commerce flourished, the landed in- 
terest need not be afraid of decay. The better way would be to revise 
the whole system of our protective duties, instead of dealing in perpe- 
tual harangues against the corn law, the maintenance of which was 
more desired by the farmers than by the landlords themselves. But 
he could see no end to agitation so long as the government were deter- 
mined to maintain the existing law. 

Mr MILes commiserated the position of Lord J. Russell, thanked 
Mr Gladstone for his straightforward, honest speech, and called on the 
country gentlemen to listen to no compromise at all. The Anti- 
League Anti-Corn-law League an aggres- 
sive, interference, however, at elections had proved 
anything but a successful experiment. The working population were 
well aware that the object of the League was to cheapen bread in order 
to lower labour—a conclusion which none of their speeches, pamphlets, 
or papers attempted to meet, while the prices at which foreign grain 
can be imported showed that utter ruin waited the farmer if free im- 
portation were liately permitted. He adduced a statement, 
signed by three practical farmers, contradicting Lord Ducie’s state- 
ments as to the expense of growing wheat on the Cotswold hills, and 
denied, through the medium of figures, that the corn laws constituted 
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andlord’s question. 
that the motion of Mr Villiers 
but seeing that the question was 


lt it to be his 


Lord Howick expressed his regret 
was put in an inconvenient form; 
now between the existing law and a total re peal, he fe 
duty to support it: — 

“ Whenever the quest had concealed 


ion came to that point he never 


his O} inion in favour of a re} al of the present corn laws. He believed 
that the government had rendered a compromise impossible. The house 
wr 


had just been told by the honourable member who represented a great 
agricultural labourers 
and with respect to manufacturing labourers, a simi- 
was made not long ago by her Majesty’s government, in the 
debates on the fac wh the house was told that the reduction 
produce a loss which the country was not in 
year, and which must fall either upon profits or upon wages; 
and, both being so low, for so important an object, they could not risk so 
l that was to say, then, that both the great branches of 
productive industry were at the present momeut suffering very greatly; 
that industry w No question, then, demanded 
consideration so imperatively from house, and inquiry as to the cause 
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of such a state of things which it was most important to put an end to, 
fe was prepare d to rest his support of the present motion expressly upon 


I 
this single ground,—that at present industry was inadequately r warded; 
t 


gZ 
that wages were low, and profits low; and that all these things were to be 
ascribed principally to the existing corn laws. (Hear.) No doubt other 
des¢ viptious of commerce contributed to these results; but he did not 
mean to consider the question in any other view than that he had just 
stated. In attempting to maintain his proposition, he would ask, in the 


atiributed the present social condition of 
Did Englivh capitalists and English 
was English industry 
No one could say that; for 


first place, to what else could be 
the country but to thi 
labourers receive little 
ill rewarded 
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because they produced little 
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As respected 
and, indeed, according to the honoura- 

ugh’s argument, it was a great calamity to the 
poor classes that a great part of the articles they consumed were produced 
with facility. (Laughter.) being the hon. member's 
opinion, he (Lord Howick) was only surprised that the hon. member did 
not recommend that English irers should go back to the happy simple 
state of the aborigines of South Australia, who were unacquainted with 
The hon. member for Knares- 


the persevering energy of Brit'sh labourers was proverbial. 
manufactures this was well known, i 
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certainty occasioned by the unce asing agitation of the Le ague, he 
clared his persuasion that the interests of the agricultural labourers 
were best consulted by the preservation of the corn law. ‘The mover 
had no right to assume that the original object of it was to produce 
scarcity; the ground assigned for it in its inception was the very con- 
trary- namely and expressly, to produce abundance. He thought it 
important, in order to generate confidence, that there should be stability ; ichiieily ko’ Whar feiss 
and the stability whic. he should advocate would be, not the abandon- samen jolie did. find "a Little difficulty in getting a seconder for his 
ment of protection, but the full and fair trial of the existing principle, | amendment, though he at length obtained one; and he (Lord Howick) 
which had hitherto surpassed the most sanguine expectations enter- | would leave the country to decide whether those two hon. gentlemen— 
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the mover and seconder of the amendment—were not extraordinary speci- 
mens of legislative wisdom. (Hear, and a laugh.) It was not, then, 
owing to the insufficiency of productive power that labour was ill rewarded 
jn this country. This was evident as regarded manufactures; and, with 
respect to agriculture, there was no doubt that the increase of production, 
though not to the same extent as in manufactures, was very great, not- 
withstanding the handsome crop of thistles which the hon. member for 
Wolverhampton described as growing in the neighbourhood of Tam- 
worth. (Hear, hear, and a laugh.) Considering the advancement of 
science, and the inprovement of implements, there could be no doubt that 
the agricultural labourer produced a greater deal of human food at the 

resent moment than he did even so late as at the commencement of the 

resent century ; and, as compared with the time of Queen Elizabeth, the 
agricultural labourer now produced twice or three times as much food as 
the agricultural labourer produced in the reign of that sovereign. It 
being the case, then, that English labourers now produced more food, 
clothing, &c., than formerly, he wanted to know why they received a 
smaller share of these things than they received formerly? Some nights 
ago a description was given by the hon. member for Stockport of the 
mode of living among the Dorsetshire peasantry ; and that description had 
not been denied. The hon. member who had just sat down also admitted 
that the agricultural population in the south of England was in a bad 
condition. Why was it that the labourers enjoyed so small a portion of 
the fruits of their own industry, while the masters were also equally bad off, 
both profits and wages being low? The test of the low profits of the 
masters was the price of the funds and the present interest of money. 
How did they account for these facts? They could not say that taxation 
was the cause of them; for within the last twenty-five years taxation to a 
large amount had been remitted ; and there had been no proportionable 
improvement in the condition of the labourer and the capitalist. Indeed, 
it would not be difficult to show thut this country, in proportion to its 
wealth, was not heavily taxed as compared with other nations. There 
might be some objectionable taxes; but, looking to the revenue as 
a whole, he did not think that it was drawn from sources 
which pressed heavily on industry. There was only one way 
of accounting for the facts which he had mentioned, and that was, that the 
territory of England was limited in proportion to those who occupied it, 


and this limitation, together with the monopoly which existed of land, | 


caused a competition for the land; caused higher rents to be paid than 
otherwise would be paid; and produced a constant and progressive dimi- 
nution in the share of the gross produce of the soil, which was to be 
divided between the labourers and the capitalists. ‘This accounted for the 
low rate of wages and profits as respected agriculture, and, as there was a 
tendency to equalization in other branches of industry, it also accounted 
for the low rate of profits and wages as respected manufactures and com- 
merce, The truth of this argument was proved by the fact, that were land 
was more abundant in proportion to the population, profits and wages 
were high. This was the case in our colonies,—in Canada and Australia; 
though in Canada labour was less efficient in production than in this 
country. He was compelled to go further into this, because it seemed to 
be at the root of the question before them. if they allowed the labourer 
to obtain food not directly from the land, but from other countries, in ex- 
change for his labour, the force of the existing monopoly would be dimi- 
nished. If that were the case, did it not follow that it was unjust to 
prohibit that exchange? It did appear to him a monstrous injustice to 
prohibit the poor man from making the most of his own labour; and it was 
peculiarly unjust in the two right hon. baronets opposite, who, in the late 
debates on the factory question, enlarged at great length on the right 
which every man had to the produce of his own labour, as being the most 
sacred estate a man could possess, and on the injustice of interfering by 
law with his enjoyment of that estate. But did they not interfere with 
the enjoyment of that estate when they prevented a cutler, or a weaver, 
from exchanging the produce of his own labour for thirty quarters of 


foreign corn, and compelled him to give it for twenty quarters of British | 


corn? He asked them were they not distinctly robbing that man of one- 
third of the fruits of his labour? (Hear, hear.) That was the proposition 
which he wished to bring broadly before them. He said they took from 
that man what he was fairly entitled to, and they gave it to those who had 
no earthly claim to it. For, let it be remembered, this was not a tax im- 
d for the necessities of the state. The right hon. baronet opposite 
disclaimed upholding the corn laws for the purposes of the revenue, but 
said they were for protection to agriculture. Now, what they called agri- 
cultural protection was the depriving other classes of the community of 
that power which nature meant them to possess, of exchanging the produce 
of their labour with those who would give them most in return. Protection 
excluded from the market those who would give the cutler or the weaver 
most in return, and compelled him to obtain food in the dearest market. 
He said this involved great injustice. There was a natural tendency in 
rofits and wages gradually to fall. He believed it was inevitable. It was, 
owever, lessened in some degree by the use of machinery, of which the 
hon. member for Knaresborough (Mr Ferrand) had so bad an opinion, 
But, he contended, there was another check which prevented it being felt 
as a real evil by the community; that was the means appointed by Provi- 
dence for making unsettled territories available for the people of 
old and settled countries. Was it then just to interfere with that 
process? Had they aright to step in with a law, not for the purpose 
of the revenue, but purely for the benefit of a particular class, and put 
difficulties in the way of the importation of food? He asked them whether 
it was just or wise for their own sake to do this; and he wished he could 
press upon them, as he had before heard pressed upon them, the case of 
the productive classes at that moment—he wished he could press upon 
them the sacred duty which was incumbent on them on endeavouring to 
improve the condition of the working classes. (‘ Hear, hear,” from both 
sides of the house.) It was acknowledged on all sides that they were 
deeply suffering, and hon. gentlemen had only to look around them to be 
sure that it was the case. It was obvious the higher the rate of profit, the 
smaller was the amount of capital required to enable a tradesman to 
obtain a living; on the other hand, a low rate of profit produced this evil 
—it threw all the trade and business of the country more and more into the 
hands of great capitalists, to the utter ruin of all those of humbler means; 
it increased that tendency which they now saw to create those overgrown 
establishments which were founded on the ruins of hundreds on a small 
scale; it rendered more and more marked that broad distinction of society, 
consisting of a few very rich and a great mass very poor—a distinction 
which the right hon. baronet opposite, in introducing his property tax, 
justly said was one of the great social evils of the present day. The low 
rate of profit extended that evil; it was the cause of the difficulty univer- 
sally complained of that young men of the middle classes found in estab- 
lishing themselves, and the over-crowded state of every profession was the 
obvious cause of this. He said this would not be so if the employment of 
capital were not restricted. They had before them the condition of the 
labouring population; they had heard it stated that the great bedy of the 











poorer classes were in a miserable and pitiable condition. In Wiltshire a 
meeting was held only a day or two ago to devise means for improving 
the condition of the labourers. The same effect, too, was visible in other 
quarters. Public attention had lately been called to the case of the semp- 
stresses of London. The evil in their case was produced by precisely the 
same cause—intense competition, arising from over-population. Now, the 
question was, how were they to influence this state of things without 
adopting the measure that night proposed to them? Some hon. members 
thought a remedy was to be found in emigration ; but the government did 
not come into this view; and much value as he (Lord Howick) should 
attach to an extensive system of emigration, properly conducted, he was 
bound to say that emigration, even on the largest possible scale, would 
uot, in his opinion, effect any great improvement in the condition of the 
great body of the people who remained at home. If, however, they could 
not raise the poor at home to the condition of those who emigrated—and 
those who emigrated were almost always the best off—they could at least 
forbear, by the imposition of artificial restrictions, from aggravating the 
evils inseparable from their condition. (Hear, hear.) If they could do 
nothing else, they could at least enable the labourer to obtain a higher 
price for his labour in the market. This they were bound to do. The 
poor asked that they should do it. They demanded ‘a fair day’s wages 
for a fair day’s work ;’ they had a right to make the demand, and it ought 
at once to be granted. (Hear, hear.) But, besides the remedy of emi- 
gration, there were some who thought that the poor law was a cause of 
the depression of the labouring classes. Now, it certainly seemed to him 
(Lord Howick) that charity, whether enforced or voluntary, never could 
be the habitual dependence of a people without rendering them destitute 
of all moral feeling. Nothing, for example, had been more degraded than 
the state of the agricultural population of the southern counties of Eng- 
land before the alteration of the poor law. He did not say that relief was 
not necessary to meet certain cases of distress—in cases of sickness, old 
age, &c., it must be applied; but it ought never, he contended, to be made 
a people’s habitual support. (Hear, hear.) Well, but then it was said by 
some members that they ought to try and regulate wages. Now, as the 
hon. member for Stockport had well observed on a former occasion, wages 
were not governed by masters or by laws—they were governed solely by 
the supply and demand for labour. All combinations to raise wages or 
to depress them must, of consequence, entirely fail; whatever they might 
enact, sooner or later, wages would find their level and regulate themselves, 
so that the only way of influencing them would be, simply by increasing the 
demand for labourers. (Renewedcheers.) But, as he said before, there was 
apart from all these things, a remedy, which the house had in its own 
hands. They might take off these restrictious—restrictions which gentle- 
men opposite described as inconsistent with every sound political principle 
‘in the abstract.’ (Hear, hear.) For his part, he (Lord Howick) could 


| not conceive how the right hon. baronet could reconcile it to his sense of 


duty to retain those restrictions after making such a declaration with re- 
spect to them. He warned the right hon. baronet that it was dangerous 
to persevere in such a system ; for, though an hon. gentleman had sneered 
at the idea of treating the question as a question of rents, he (Lord 
Howick) affirmed his conviction that it was only as a question of rents 
that it was treated. (Cheers.) And he said this without intending any 
offence to the landowners’ class, to which he himself belonged. As an 
agriculturist, however, he felt persuaded that the interest of his class re- 
quired that an alteration should be made, but, whether it was made or not, 
he was sure of this, that it was their solemn duty not to retain, on account 
of any imaginary advantage to themselves, laws which were so depressing 
to the entire nation. (Hear, hear.) They knew that on the highest 
authority there was a malediction on those who withheld from the la- 
bourer his hire, and it was his (Lord Howick’s) belief that a legislature 
which deprived the labourer of his ability to gain the reward of that hire 
was just as liable to the malediction as an individual would be. For his 
own part he declared, that in the guilt of the house in this matter he would 
have no share or participation. (Hear, hear.) All persons were agreed 
that if justice was withheld too long, more than justice would ere long be 
extorted. The signs of the times seemed to him to point to some such 
consequence. It was true the government was powerful in the house, it 
was true that they were powerful among the constituent class; but, as one 
who regarded with alarm any sudden disturbance of the order of govern- 


| ment, he felt it his duty to call on them not to allow these things to go too 


| were right. 


long neglected. The root of good government was sapped away, when it 
was once supposed that those in whom political power had been centered 
had perverted it to their own purposes (hear), and when the conviction 
once seized the people that the corn law existed only for the few, he 
warned them that the days of that law would be numbered. (An hon, 
member, ‘ When, indeed!’) The hon. member seemed to think the day 
would never come, but, for his part, looking at the signs of the times, he 
thought it was rapidly approaching. (Colonel Sibthorp; ‘No!’) Let 
them look at facts. Let them look at the prevalence of Chartism. From 
what did that arise? Did they think it was from a desire to maintain the 
present cornlaw? They were much mistaken ; it arose from the deep dissa- 
tisfaction that existed amongst the population with existing institutions 
They believed that, if the corn laws continued, the middle classes would 
join with them in overturning those institutions, and they, therefore, did 
not wish to alter the corn laws until those institutions could be amended 
(Hear.) The question was, what the people called ‘a regular knife-and- 
fork question.’ Their discontent was the immediate result of class legis- 
lation. That was what they constantly said, and he thought that they 
The house must not suppose that they could convince the 
people that their sufferings arose from anything but class legislation, 
and for the very simple reason that, in the main, the people were right. 
He believed that God had never 8c constituted the world as that honest 
industry should not be able to obtain its fair and just reward. (Hear.) 
No wonder, however, when people in the manufacturing districts could 
not get a fair day’s wages for a fair day’s work that they should be disap 
pointed and discontented. Nor did he think that the condition of the agrie 
cultural population was much better. Reference had already been made 
to the prevalence of incendiarism in the agricultural districts, and even 
the right hon. gentleman had not denied that distress was the great cause 
of the prevalence of that crime. It had been said that the new poor law 
was the cause of its prevalence; but he thought that the argument failed 
to establish the fact. He attributed them to the deep-rooted discontent 
which existed amongst the population, and he believed that that discon- 
tent had existed for four or five years previous to the new poor-law bill 
coming into operation. Some articles, deserving of considerable attention, 
had recently appeared in the 7imes newspaper with reference to this sub- 
ject. He did not agree with the writer of those articles in all that he urged, 
but he must be a person of great acuteness, and of great industry in the 
collection and selection of facts. (Hear, hear.) That writer mentioned, 


as one of the great causes of discontent in Suffolk, an attempt that was 


being made, by the perversion of the new poor law, to re-establish some of 


| the abuses which existed under the old; aad it was stated that there was 
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an attempt in that county to revive the practice which existed previous to 
the year 1834, in the southern counties of England, of paying single men, 
not according to the fair value of their labour, but according to what the 
persons administering the poor law considered to be sufficient ; and upon that 
plea wages were reduced, and thelabourers were refused what was absolutely 
necessary to their existence. That, he (Lord Howick) said, was a perversion 
of the new poor law, and one which he thought the poor-law commissioners, 
whose duty it was to protect the poor as much as to protect the rate payer, 
ought to interfere to prevent. (Hear, hear.) That abuse, however, he must 
say, he looked upon as owing entirely to the existing corn law, which gave 
rise to a great and unnatural competition for land—a competition which, 
they were told, drove the farmer to offer rents which he could not pay, and 
at the same time obtain a fair living for himself, or give a fair living to his 
men (hear); and that unnatual competition it was which was one great 
cause of the indisposition to take leases which now existed. The right 
hon. gentleman the president of the board of trade said that the distress in 
the county of Suffolk arose in a great measure from the reluctance of per- 
sons to embark money in agricultural improvements, owing to a distrust 
entertained by farmers and landowners in the stability of the existing law. 
He (Lord Howick) agreed with the right hon. gentleman upon that point; 
but the right hon. gentleman admitted that there could be no feeling of 
permanent stability but with total repeal; if that were so, then why defer 
the total repeal? (Hear, hear, from the opposition benches.) He, for 
one, fully believed that if the corn laws were once placed on a permanent 
footing, that the strongest possible stimulus would thereby be given to the 
exertions of all classes to meet with success foreign competition. When 
such was the opinion so strongly entertained by the great body of the 
people in large divisions of the agricultural part of the country, and by the 
great mass of the manufacturing community, he asked, was it safe, was it 
wise, was it prudent, was it just, to defer seriously and immediately pro- 
viding aremedy? (Hear, hear.) Had his noble friend the member for 
Dorsetshire been present, he would have addressed himself to him (Lord 
Ashley), and to all who voted with him on the factory bill, in the full per- 
su:sion that the high principle which guided his conduct would induce him 
to follow out the views which he had expressed; and that, whilst he had 
determined to carry out a bold experiment when the interests of others 
were at stake, in his endeavour to secure to labour all its rights, he would 
not refuse to adopt the same course when his own interests were concerned. 
He, therefore, should call upon the noble lord to join in the effort which 
the motion before the house involved, for endeavouring to better the con- 
dition of the labouring classes; and if no other means presented them- 
selves, to aid in carrying those means into effect; for when he saw the 
blessing of abundance within the grasp of the labouring classes placed 
in combination with the frightful privations to which they were subjected 
by the present restrictions upon food, he was convinced the noble lord 
would feel he was not acting wrongly in refusing to thwart any longer that 
Providence which balances abundance in one clime against scarcity in 
another, and which teaches the skilful artizan to exchange the product of 
his loom against that food which he was unable otherwise to procure. 
(Cheers. )” 

On the motion of Col. Rususprooke, the debate was then adjourned 

Wednesday, June 26. 

Cory Laws—A®sournep Discussion.—Mr S. O’Brien was the 
first to speak on the renewed debate. He abused the Anti-Corn law 
League. Colonel Rushbrooke, Lord Rendlesham, and Sir J. Trollope, 
ail took the same side, with little variation of tone. Captain Layard 
was the first speaker on the other side, after whom 

Mr Warp rose. He said he wished the question brought back from 
abuse of the League to its real merits. He taunted Young England 
and Lord Ashley with having declared themselves such friends to 
the poor; but though ready enough to interfere on the factory 
question, when they were dealing with other people’s property, they 

shrank back in a question affecting the quantity and price of the poor 
man’s food. The allegations of the landlords as to the benefit conferred 
by the corn law on the farmer and the agricultural labourer, were not to 
be received implicitly ; they were, in fact, a packed jury in the house. 
If Sir R. Peel would but act up to his professed principles, there was 
no man whom he would better like to follow; as for Lord J. Russell, 
he clung pertinaciously to his fixed duty, which nobody wanted or 
eared for, but which he seemed to hold out-as an inducement to the 
monopolists, when once Sir R. Peel venture altogether to abandon 
them. The squirearchy and the church were linked to maintain a 
system which kept this country dependent on the weather glass, and 
which, destitute of support from argument or truth, rested alone on 
the power ofa majority. 

Mr M. Gipson observed that the corn laws were a direct interference 
with the freedom of trade Bound up as his interests were with agri- 
culture, he claimed the right of being considered a genuine farmers’ 
friend, in contradistinction to those who, like that eminent auctioneer, 
Mr George Robins, advertised the last corn law as a final and irrevo- 
cable settlement of the question. The agricultural labourer, for whose 
welfare so much sympathy was professed, was invariably better off in 
cheap than in dear years. Corn-law upholders, rather than corn-law 
repealers, were the real visionary schemers, for they interfered with 
the natural course of affairs, and expected extraordinary results from 
a subtle and refined scheme of an ascending and descending scale of 
duties. So, also, Lord J. Russell indulged in visionary expectations 
from the effects of a fixed duty. The true practical course was to 
abandon all these speculations, and allow trade to act free and unfet- 
tered. The landlord had no interest. right, or property in the industry 
of the manufacturer, or the raw material be worked up; and he had 
no right, therefore, to interpose between the exchange of the English 
manufacturer and the American grain grower. 

“ Could the landowners pretend to any sort of property in the articles 
of manufacture, either in the raw material or in the capital and labour and 
machinery employed in the production of the goods? If they could not 
show any such claim, he wanted to know with what justice they could re- 
concile it to themselves to say that they were entitled, because they were 
landed proprietors, to prevent the manufacturers from exchanging their 
goods in the market of the world for the agricultural produce of other 
countries wherever they could do so with greatest convenience to them- 
selves. (Hear, hear.) ... All that they asked was, that the land- 
owners should be satisfied with their estates; but these never inherited or 
possessed the right to tax other men, because they happened to hold 
estates. (Hear, hear.) They had no right to levy contributions on the 


earnings of the labouring classes, and take a large slice out of the loaf of 


the poorest of her Majesty’s subjects. (Hear, hear.) He called upon the 








paymaster of the forces to come forward and say what was the 
on which the landed proprietors of this country claimed to themselves, ag 
matter of right, the privilege of interfering with the freedom of the ip. 
dustry of others. He had learned from Paley, that every restraint w 
per se, an evil, and that it was incumbent on those who defended it to 
prove its advantage beyond the shadow of doubt. Unless, then, they 
proved the advantages of the corn laws, he contended that he was entitled 
to demand the immediate abolition of this restraint. It was said that 
total end immediate repeal was an extreme course, but, with a view even 
to vested interests, he was prepared to contend that total and immediate 
repeal was the best mode of settling the question. Any other course must 
still leave something to be done, uncertainty and doubt would remain, 
and they would stop short of that which would satisfy the manufacturing 
classes, whose rights had been so unjustly interfered with, . . . . , 
The late Lord Liverpool remarked of the corn laws, that they were passed 
with a view to prevent the settlement between the landlord and the tenant 
which would have taken place in consequence of the peace. There were 
many who thought that the country would settle down quietly without the 
interference of the legislature, and that an equitable adjustment of con. 
tracts would take place; but were their demands attended to? No; par. 
liament proceeded at once, and without inquiry, to pass this law, simply 
because they were unwilling that rents should fall from the rate they had 
maintained during the war. They regarded only their own interests of the 
moment—rent, rent, rent was their cry. It was not only the Anti-Corn. 
law League which said this, but he would show that one of thé most emi. 
nent poets of the country had held equally strong language, That noble 
poet said of the conduct of the landowners in parliament at the close of 
the war— 
‘ The last to bid the cry of warfare cease, 

The first to make a malady of peace ; 

For what were all these country patriots born? 

To hunt and vote, and raise the price of corn.’ 


Again, the poet observed of their conduct during the war itself 


‘ Safe in their barns, these Sabine tillers sent 

Their brethren out to battle—why ? for rent! 

Year after year they voted cent. e cent., 

Blood, sweat, and tear, wrung millions—why ? for rent: 

They roared, they dined, they drank, they swore they meant 

To die for England—why then live? for rent! 

The peace has made one general malcontent, 

Of this high-market patriots, war was rent! 

Their love of country, millions all misspent, 

How reconcile? by reconciling rent. 

And will they not repay the treasures lent ? 

No, down with everything, but up with rent! 

Their good, ill, health, wealth, joy, or discontent, 

Being, end, aim, religion—rent! rent! rent!’ 
He (Mr Gibson) was convinced that the community would no longer sub- 
mit to this gross tyranny on the part of the landed interest.” 

Mr Banxes dwelt upon the opposite side of the question, denying 
that the agricultural labourers of Dorsetshire were so badly off as 
they had been described, and somewhat discursively supporting the 
protective system. 

Mr Hurt would support the motion of Mr Villiers, though prefer- 
ring a moderate fixed duty to total repeal. 

Mr Cospen said the subject of the discussion was not the character 
of the League, but of the law; but the course now taken reminded 
him of the story of a brief delivered for a defendant who, having no 
case, instructed his counsel simply to abuse the plaintiff's attorney. 
It was said that this was only part of a universal system of protection ; 
but there could be no such system: no protection could be given to 
the British exporter. 

“The hon. member for Dorsetshire has referred to America, and has 
said that the present candidate for the American presidentship is going 
about with banners inscribed with the motto, ‘ Protection to native in- 
dustry.’ There are persons in the United States who are in the same 
situation as the manufacturers in this country. They are the cotton 
growers. They are exporters of cotton. They can have no protection, 
And what has been the effect of the ery of ‘ protection to native industry’ 
in America? It has produced precisely the same discord and the same 
combination there to do away with the odious system of class legislation 
as was existing in this country. In South Carolina they carried their op- 
position to the tariff so far that you may remember they issued the cele- 
brated nullification edict, and declared their determination to separate 
from the union. Then if you goto France, what is the state of things 
there? The wine growers are anexporting body. What is the effect of 
the system of protecting ‘native industry’ in France? Why, the wine 
growers say, ‘ You cannot protect us. You cannot buy all our wines. Our 
prices are fixed in the markets of the world, and yet you tax us for the 
benefit of a few manufacturers.’ And they are raising the same cry as at 
Charleston, and they say, ‘ Let us have different zones in this country, and 
a different set of tariffs suitable to the production of each zone.’ Now, 
that discord which is raging in America and in France, will rage everywhere 
where the system of class legislation exists, that is at the bottom of the 
opposition to the corn law. (Hear, hear.) It is not the League that is the 
cause of the opposition ; it is your injustice which causes it. (Hear, hear ) 
They would not put down the League by calling names; nor by such 
childish displays as had been heard that night. It was said that the 
landlords could not meet taxation without protection. But if the 
manufacturers were thus to pay the taxes of the landlords, who were 
to pay the taxes of the manufacturers? It was argued that high prices 
were necessary to defray taxation; but this protection did not make 
prices high except in the article of corn. How were you to requite 
the classes who were neither landlords, nor farmers, nor manu- 
facturers? Were those classes to bear your share of the taxes ?— 

“ There is a great and fundamental fallacy in the argument, that pro- 
tecting duties tend to keep prices generally higher; but the noble mem- 
ber for Sunderland has already shown that protecting duties lower both 
wages and profits. This is an argument, let me remind you, that applies 
not merely to manufactures as against agriculture, for I wish to draw 
this question out of a mere scramble between manufacturers and land- 
owners. You lose sight of the great body of the people, who are neither 
manufacturers nor farm labourers, and when they come to see the fallacy 
of your pretexts, they will become the arbiters of the question; the vast 
a of the middle classes, the owners of houses, of property in towns, 
the owners of the debt itself, will step in and put an end to your corn laws. 
I want to know how they affect the great body of the people. You 
raise the price of their corn, and you do not profess to requite them in eny 
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way. Ifyou tax them, in order to pay your taxes, you will make them 
pay not only their own taxes but yours too. (Cheers.) I believe that the 
proprietors of the land have a confused notion on this point, and some- 
times mistake the national debt for their own mortgages.” 

The price of corn was a barometer of revenue; when corn was dear, 
revenue failed; when corn was cheap, revenue flourished. (He speci 
fied certain periods in which these occurrences had coincided). He 
was for free trade, not in corn alone, but in all things else; and if the 
protection on corn were destroyed, the protection on all things else 
would break down with it. There was nothing impracticable or 
revolutionary in that general abolition; it extended only to duties 
imposed for the sake of protection; and the total amount of such 
duties was but about 2,500,000/. Equalize your colonial duties, and 
that entire loss would be at once compensated. He knew that his 
opponents had the constituencies with them; but the opinions of those 
constituencies would not stand, because their basis was rotten. The 
treasury bench had evaded the subject. Lord Stanley had never met 
it; and he challenged that noble lord now to satisfy the Lancashire 
manufacturers of the justice of protection. 

Sir R. Peer said they had been engaged that night for the 
benefit of the company which usually performed at Covent-garden 
theatre. During the greater portion of the performance, the front 
rank of the opposition benches had been deserted, their usual occupants 
absent, perhaps, from a lively recollection of the assistance given by 
the members of the Anti-Corn-law League the other night “at my 
benefit.” Mr. Cobden complained of the habit of calling names —a 
bad practice, but one of which the Anti-Corn-law League had set a 
prominent example, and, by attributing selfish motives to honourable 
men, had raised up that feeling of indignation which had greatly 
diminished their own power and influence. The moderate tone 
adopted in the present discussion was an indication that they felt the 
recoil of the weapons they had abused. The agriculture of this country 
was entitled to protection, from reasons both of justice and policy; 
there were peculiar and special burthens borne by the agriculturists; 
and there were not ten reflecting men out of the Anti-Corn-law 
League who did not believe that a sudden withdrawal of protection, 
whether it were given to domestic or colonial produce, would cause 
great confusion and embarrassment. 

“1 defend protection on agriculture (vociferous cheers from the govern- 
ment benches and from the benches behind) on the principle, and to the 
extent, I am bound to say, to which I have defended it before. (Renewed 
cheers from the ministerial benches.) I am about to pronounce no new 
opinions on this subject. I have a strong feeling that, speaking generally 
—and I am not now speaking of the amount of protection—I shall come to 
that presently—but, speaking generally, I think the agriculture of this 
country is entitled to protection, and that it is so entitled to protection 
from considerations of justice as well as from considerations of policy. I 
do consider thatthere are special and peculiar burthens on agriculture. 
(Loud cheers from the ministerial, and repeated cries of ‘Oh! oh!” and 
ironical laughter from the opposition benches.) I am of that opinion. 
(Cheers.) I do believe that that portion of the act which imposed burthens 
for the reliefof the poor, and subjected the profits of trade to those burthens 
as well as the profits of agriculture, has not, so far as the profits on trade 
are concerned, been acted on, whilst it has been acted on with respect to 
the profits of agriculture. (Hear, hear.) I say, on that ground, that I 
think there are special burthens applicable to agriculture. I think, also, 
that there are restrictions on the application of capital as concerns agricul- 
ture. I think, therefore, that considerations of justice do entitle agricul- 
ture to protection. I think that considerations of policy, so far as the 

eneral interest of all classes is concerned, all justify this protection. 1 

o not think so on account of the special condition of the landlord, but 
because I believe that great public evil would arise were this motion to be 
affirmed to-night.” 

In the artificial state of society in which we lived, we could not act 
on mere abstract, philosophical maxims which, isolated, he could not 
contest ; they must look to the circumstances under which we have 
grown up, and the interests involved Ireland dependent on England 
for a market for her agricultural produce was a case in point. He was 
not prepared to alter the corn law of 1842, and did not contemplate it ; 
and seeing Lord John Russell had avowed himself a consistent friend 
to protection, and was opposed to total repeal, he thought he was 
somewhat squeamish in flying from his difficulty, and declining to vote 
against the motion. The noble lord, however, in arguing for a fixed 
duty, had adduced a powerful reason for a graduated scale, when he 
expressed his fears that a total repeal would lead to a glut without 
cheapness, and ruin to the agriculturist without advantage to the com- 
munity. Adverting tothe alleged promise of a price from 54s. to 58s., 
as the result of the corn law of 1842, he read the passage of his speech, 
to show that it bore no such construction. They were taunted with 
their “predictions ;’ but Mr Cobden and his friends had uttered 
predictions of impending ruin to trade and commerce, which no modi- 
fication of the sliding scale could avert or protract. Yet, since the 
passing of the law of 1842, there had been a great increase and im- 
rovement in all the leading branches of our manufacturing industry 

rd Howick affirmed the right of the working man to expect a “fair 
day’s wages for a fair day’s work,” from the legislature—a benefit 
which no legislature could secure, and no state of society—as witness 
the United States—could permanently afford. He therefore depre- 
cated the holding out expectations which could not be realized, and 
the disappointment of which might lead to dangerous results. As to 
the corn law, the government did not intend to alter it, or diminish 
the amount of protection afforded to agriculture. 

Mr E. Exxice showed the operation of the sliding-scale in enhancing 
the cost of labour and diminishing our commercial power; and pre- 
ferred supporting the motion for total repeal, to the alternative of 
maintaining the existing law. 

Mr Borruwick explained his views; and 

Mr Brigur argued the point of “special burthens,” the right of 
agricultural capital to a protection which was not accorded to manu 
facturing capital; and traced rising prosperity to abundant harvests, 
which ought to be taken advantage of in order to abolish the corn law, 
and thus provide for the next set of bad harvests that will ensue. 

Colonel SrstHore taunted Mr Bright as being a “friend” to his 
own interest, 
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Mr Vi.uiers, in reply, alluded to some of the arguments of the 
supporters of the corn law, amongst whom great uncertainty had pre- 
vailed as to what would be the | 


charact of Sir R. Peel's speech— 
whether the prime minister 


would again wander amongst the clouds 








of free trade, or endeavour to unite his party by a similar policy to 
that of 1839, when he declared his dete tion to adhere to mono- 
poly. They were gratified; but they could no more depend on the 
speech of 1844 than on that of 1 j—events might compel him once 
more to abandon his party professions, for the distress that 
led to a new tariff and rn | would occur again. Chey listened to 
long statement bout peo] too long, but refused to listen 
to tllose which showed the consequences of their being fed too little. 

Che house went to a division, n there appeared—for the motion, 
124; against it, 328: majority, 204.—Adjourned. 

Thursday, June 27. 

ADMINISTRATION OF THE Poor Law.—Sir J. GRAHAM, in answer 
to a question from Sir W. James, expressed his strong disapproval 
of a practice lately adopted in Norfolk and Suffolk, and brought to 


light in the correspondence of the Times, which, however, he believed 


nm he : en cs ) . * 2 . ‘af 
to be prevalent oniy in a few parishes, of requiring applicants for relief 
to produce certificates from farmers as conditions of their admission 
into the workhouse. 
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1 t I » between slave and free-labour 
sugar. In this he was seconded by Mr P. M. Stewart ; and more ge- 
nerally the bill was condemned by Mr Warburton and Mr Bright, for 
its insufficiency in its professed objects, while on behalf of the colonial 
interest it was once more assailed by Mr Mangles and Sir Howard 
Dougla Lord J. Russewi idressed himself to the conduct of the 
ministry in the matter generally. 

*“ With respect to the particular measure now introduced, he need not re- 
mind the house of the history of this measure during the preceding stages. 
It was introduced on the ground that there was not a sufficient supply of 
sugal i this country. Those who re presented the West Indies and East 
Indies had observed that there was as great L SUP] ly in 1843, as in 1842 or 
1841; and that, therefore, there was no sufficient reason for the introduc- 
tion of the measure. Now, he did not agree with them on that subject, 


because he thought that in every one of those years the introduction of a 











further supply of sugar was required by the wants of this country, but at 
the same time he could not but admit that those who were told in 1841 
that they might rely on the resistance by gentlemen opposite of any further 
supply of sugar, on the ground of justice tothe West and East Indies, and 
that there was a sufficient supply of sugar in this country. had some reason 
to be surprised and to complain of the introduction of such a measure in 
opposition to former bills. Hesawthat with respect to the supply in 1848, 


there were 93,500 tons imported, while this year. up to the 7th of May, 
there had been 57,000; with t to the hand there were 
49,000 tons in 1843, and 49,500 during the present year; and with respect 
to the quantity entered for consumption, 79,500 tons during this year were 
against 88,500 last year Phat, he thought, was very likely to be 

the consequence of the uncertainty that had prevailed respecting this 
Now, he must say, admitting, as he was ready to do, that it was 
ject, he thought it desirable that 
whole subject, and considered what 
vas most advisable for the country as a permanent system, in- 
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government should have reviewed thx 
meéasure 


stead of introduci 








a temporary measure, uncertain in its effects and 
singular in its iracter, l ‘serving all the main parts of the 
question for furthe liberatio He owned it did em to him 
that their maxim had been to give the greatest possible disturbance to 
the interests of the producer, with the least possi sl nefit to those of the 
consumer. (Hear, hear Combi those two elements, they had en-« 
deavoured to discover how the advantage to the consumer could be’the 
least, and the alarm and disturbance to the producer be the greatest, 
Cheers.) There was a part of this measure on which much discussion 
had taken place that night—he meant that with respect to free labour and 
slave labour. He didnot want to go through many of the arguments stated, 


but he must say that the result of the whole was to leave the subject in the 


same state of uncertainty which had prevailed on the first day of the in- 
duction of the measure b nt. WI ! Dj c 

ah ie tion mt tne m asul J ni nt, We 1€ n you ones begin to make 

a distinction as to the import o; articles from foreign countries, accopding 
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out with any degree of consistency, f. 
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lof legislation most difficult to carry 
If a special in- 
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10t be surprised if it were 
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tain what might be the result, but he should 


found that the condition of the labourers in Porto Rico, gé nerally speaking, 
was better than that of the labourers of Java. The statement of his’ 


Stewart 


} 
icted 


honourable friend near him (Mr P. M , that the slave trade was 
t [t was true, the president 


carried on in Java, had not been contrad 


of the board of trade had said that there were 10,000,000 or 12,000,000 of 
people in Java, and only 30,000 slaves. That might be the case, but you 
were speaking on principle—you attempted to make a distinction between 
slave-labour and free-labour states, a it would not do to say that parlia- 
ment had determined to introduce the sugar of countries where slaves were 
in a very small proportion, and exclude that of countries where they were 


much more numerous.” 
His lordship then review: d the history of the measure, particularly 
commenting on the stultif lings forced upon the 
house by ministers. He distinguished this case from that of the 
| Lord Althorp’s time. 





its pro ee 





malt tax in On the malt tax there had been no 
notice; whereas Mr Miles's motion had been preceded by a notice of 
many days. When Mr Miles’s plan was negatived, the government 
measure, which had been reiected lay, was again proposed, 
and passed without a division t those who had voted 
igainst iton the Friday renew their nonthe Monday? But 
not one of them had said a word [It had been a question between the 
character of the house and the pride of the ministers; the latter cone 
sideration had prev tiled; and the doctrine had thus been established, 
that the house would not b p rmitted to make the smallest alteration 
in any measure of the government. The professions of members at 
the hustings were now for the most part in a tone of independence; 
the people approved that sort of declaration; but they would not be 


very well satisfied with this kind of departure from it. 

Sir R. Peer defended the ministerial policy. The true question, he 
said, was what was best for the public good; and now, on the fullest 
reflection, he entertained his original opinion that the plan of the 
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government was the best. To undertake a reduction of duty in 
November, before there was any certainty of supply, would have been 
injurious to the consumer, and beneficial only to those who had stocks 
in hand; while it would have occasioned a direct loss to the revenue. 
Being of those opinions, he had thought it his duty to submit the 
subject to the reconsideration of the house; he rejoiced that he had 
done so; and he could never regard the house as diserediting itself by 
correcting an error. It was very well to call for extensive reductions 
of duty in the line of free trade; but some of the most serious impe- 
diments -to such reductions were opposed by the free traders them- 
selves, every one of whom, like Mr Mangles, had some one favourite 
article on which he wished to see protection retained. 

The bill was read a third time and passed. 

Bank CHarter—ScotTcu anp Irish Banks.—Sir R. Peer, on the 
order of the day for the committee on the bank charter bill, said, in 
answer to a question from Mr Wodehouse, that it was his intention, in 
the next session, to propose such arrangements with respect to the 
banking system in Ireland and Scotland, as would, he trusted, give 
no less satisfaction in those countries than the present measure ap- 
peared to have afforded in England. 

On the motion that the Speaker should leave the chair, 

Mr R. Currie expressed his approbation of the measures, and ex- 
posed the inconsistencies of the bankers’ memorial, which admitted 
the principles of the bill of 1819, but refused the legitimate conclusions 
from them. 

Mr Gisporne and Mr C. Woop said each a word or two about Mr 
Jones Loyd’s share in this scheme. 

Mr NewbeGatTs questioned the principle of the bill, which he re- 
garded as over stringent. 

The house, however, went into committee and several clauses passed. 
On clause five being read, Sir W. CLay moved, in lines 30 and 31, an 
omission of the following words:—“ Her Majesty iu council, upon the 
application of the said governor and company, to authorize and em- 
power;” and in lines 38 and 39, of the following words, “ the proportion 
of two-thirds;” but this was defeated by a majority of 83 to 38. The 
clause was then agreed to. The house resumed, and the chairman 
obtained leave to sit on the following day. 

Tue Incrostre Bitt.—Lord Wors ey moved for a select committee 
to inquire into the expediency of facilitating the inclosure and improve- 
ment of commons and lands held in common, the exchange of lands, 
and the division of intermixed lands; and into the best means of 
providing for the same, and to report their opinion to the house:— 
Lord Worsley, Mr Cowper, Mr Aglionby, Mr Talbot, Mr Wrightson, Mr 
Bouverie, Mr Brotherton, Lord G. Somerset, Mr Pusey, Colonel Wood, 
Viscount Sandon, Mr Barneby, Mr Alderman Thompson, Mr Estcourt, 
and Mr R. Clive. The noble lord stated that, if the committee was 
agreed to, it was his intention to withdraw the bill he had introduced 
for the present session. After a few words from Colonel Sinruorp, 

Sir R. Peet said he thought the noble lord was well advised in the 
course he proposed to adopt. He must say that in the conduct of the 
measure the noble lord had exhibited most praiseworthy anxiety to 
avoid anything that could trench upon the rights of the poor. The 
motion was agreed to, and the house adjourned. 








GORRESPONDENGE AND ‘ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES. 


THE SUGAR DUTIES. 

Sir,—In answer to a letter in the Morning Chronicle of June 
27th, signed a “Thorough Free Trader,” addressed to R. Cobden, 
Esq., permit me to make a few remarks. He says, “The old 
sugar duties were universally condemned by free traders, but Sir 
R Peel’s new plan, despite of the paltry bribe of letting in 40,000 tons 
of sugar, which seems to have ravished the senses of those sugar 
merchants you have consulted, and the cotton spinners represented by 
Mr Gibson, who expect to exchange their goods for the sugar, is 
three-fold worse in point of principle than the old sugar duties.” 

How a “ Thorough Free Trader”? can make out that the new sugar 
duties, 24s. and 5 per cent. upon British colonial, and 34s. and 5 per 
cent. upon foreign free-labour sugar, is three-fold worse in point of 
principle than the old sugar duties, I cannot, for the life of me, under- 
stand. Under the old law, viz., 24s. and 5 per cent. upon British 
colonial, and 63s. and 5 per cent. upon all foreign, the latter is and has 
been actually prohibited; whereas, under the new law, the “ Thorough 
Free Trader ” acknowledges that 40,000 tons of foreign sugar will be 
admitted annually for consumption. Is not this an advantage to the 
consumer? Is not 800,000 cwts. added to 4,000,000 cwts. (the fixed 
consumption of the country for the last sixteen years), a considerable 
quantity—a great relief to the decreasing importation of this necessary 
of life? For the last sixteen years the consumption of sugar has not 
increased. Why? because our own possessions have not supplied 
enough for the country. We have not had the sugar to consume. 
In this predicament will not a fresh supply of 40,000 tons be a public 
benefit? Then why is the ministers’ bill worse in principle than the old 
law? Does it prohibit Mr Cobden from next year proposing a still 
greater diminution of protection? Does it bind him to the ministers’ 
measure for ever? Can he not next year consistently vote again for 
Mr Ewart’s motion for a complete equalization of sugar duties? This 
year he has preferred the ministers’ reduction of protection, but surely 
this vote will not preclude him from voting for any further reduction 
in future. 

I, for one, believe that if Mr Miles’s motion had been eventually car- 
ried, the end would have been that it would have been set aside, and 
that the public would have been oppressed for another year with the 
old sugar duties, under the plea of the lateness of the session, and the 
want of time. Now, sir, as the ministers’ measure is a good measure, 
I, for one, am happy to receive that till we can get a better. 

I must rejoice in Mr Cobden’s and his friends’ votes on the sugar 
question, and instead of abuse consider them entitled to the confidence 
and approbation of all the real supporters of commercial freedom, they 
having neither in principle nor practice departed in the slightest 
degree from their fre¢-trade professions. 

June, 1844, A PRAcTICAL FREE TRADER. 














SOMNAMBULISM.—A young gentleman, known as Alexis the somnam- 
bulist, has just arrived from Paris under the care of M. Marcellet, and 
was exhibited on Monday, for the first time, we believe, in London, at 
the residence of Dr Elliotson. Alexis has for some period excited 
much interest in Paris by the wonderful power of clairvoyance which 
he manifests while in a state of magneticsleep. Through the kindness 
of Dr Elliotson a large number of ladies and scientific and distinguished 
persons had an opportunity of witnessing M. Marcellet’s experiments, 
It is but just to Dr Elliotson to observe, that previously to the com- 
mencement of the experiment he stated that he did not hold himself 
at all responsible for what M. Marcellet had advanced. Knowing M, 
Marcellet to be a gentleman of undoubted respectability, Dr Elliotson 
permitted him to hold his first levee in Conduit street, taking no part 
whatever in the proceedings. Without admitting that we have become 
believers in the possibility of producing such a condition as that known 
by the name of clairvoyance, we must nevertheless honestly confess that 
we have been much staggered by what we saw after M. Marcellet had 
thrown his patient into the magnetic state, and exhibited the tetanic 
spasm or rigidity of the muscles of the arms and legs which usually 
accompanies this condition of the nervous system. Preparatory to the 
phenomena of clairvoyance being shown, the patient’s eyes were ban. 
daged. We pledge ourselves that we did this effectually. To see, in 
the ordinary sense of the word, a ray of light was physically impossi- 
ble. Two large pieces of wool were placed over each eye, and above 
this were bound with great care two linen handkerchiefs folded several 
times. Thus blindfolded he was placed at a table and commenced play- 
ing écarté with a strange gentleman in the room. It was, indeed, won- 
derful to see with what accuracy he played, not only knowing every 
suit he had in his own hands, but, by a species of divination, being 
able to detect the condition of his opponent’s hand. Several persons 
played with him, and among others Dr Jerden, who, however, was for- 
tunate enough to beat the somnambulist. ‘To exhibit the man’s extras 
ordinary powers, a large book of plates, nearly two inches in thickness, 
was placed between Alexis and his opponent; and, notwithstanding 
this physical impediment, the somnambulist was able to tell the person 
with whom he was playing the cards he held in his hand. It may be 
said there was collusion. We know such was not the case. Alexis 
then had a letter placed in his hands by Colonel Gurwood, with the 
view of ascertaining whether he was competent to make out the name 
of the party who had written the letter. It appears that Colonel Gur- 
wood had placed himself in communication with Alexis, some time 
back, in Paris, in order to discover whether he had it in his power to 
give him any hint by which to enable him to discover the residence of 
a French soldier, whose life Colonel Gurwood had saved during the 
siege of Badajoz. Alexis, during the magnetic state, gave Colonel 
Gurwood some valuable information on the subject of his inquiry, and, 
acting upon this, he was fortunate enough to find not only the name 
of the person, but his place of abode. Colonel Gurwood wrote to the 
soldier, and the letter which he placed folded in Alexis’ hands was the 
answer which he had received. Alexis, after a little examination, 
wrote down the person’s name, and told Colonel Gurwood the purport 
of the letter which he held in his hand. He made, certainly, one mis- 
take in the final letter of the person’s name; but this did not in the 
slightest degree detract from his extraordinary penetration. Another 
gentleman, who had not seen Alexis previously (Colonel Gardiner, we 
believe), asked the somnambulist to describe his residence. This he 
did with great accuracy, telling him the number of pictures he had in 
his drawing room, their peculiar position, and the subject of the pie- 
tures. Watches were then placed in his hand, and, by merely feeling 
on the back of the case for a few minutes, he pointed out, with one ex- 
ception, the exact position of the hour and minute hands. A large 
book of plates was subsequently held to the back of his head, and, to 
the amazement of every person in the room, Alexis was able to de- 
scribe the various prints to which his attention was directed. We 
have thus endeavoured faithfully to record the facts which we wit- 
nessed. It is our belief that the experiments were performed fairly, 
and that in no single instance did anything like collusion exist. We 
do not pretend to account for the strange, the wonderful phenomena 
which this youth certainly manifested. Of course there were many 
present who refused to admit the possibility of any person seeing 
under such circumstances. One gentleman, more incredulous than 
the rest, declared most emphatically that Alexis was able to see down 
his nose—an hypothesis, we must confess, at variance with all our 
anatomical and physiological knowledge. With his eyes almost her- 
metically sealed, he was able to read a book taken from among a num- 
ber of works on the table. Independently of this, a handkerchief, 
twice folded, was placed over the printed page of a large volume, and 
through this the somnambulist was able to read with facility. We 
draw no conclusion from the facts; we confess they are mysterious and 
inexplicable—beyond our comprehension. Let those who are disposed 
to be sceptical examine the matter for themselves; they will, we under- 
stand, have frequent opportunities of doing so.— Morning Chronicle. 

Cartoons FoR THE Mercnant TarLors. — Under this head, and 
presenting (in wood cut, which we cannot transfer to our columns) a 
youth being clothed and done by two Jews Punch gives the follow- 
ing :— 

MOSES AND SON ATTIRING YOUNG ENGLAND. 
The novel of Coningsby clearly discloses 
The pride of the world are the children of Moses. 
Mosaic, the bankers—the soldiers, the sailors, 
The statesmen—and so, by the by, are the tailors. 
Mosaic, the gold—that is worthless and hollow ; 
Mosaic, the people—the bailiffs that follow. 
The new generation—the party that claim 
To take to themselves of Young England the name ; 
In spite of their waistcoats much whiter than snow, 
It seems after all are the tribe of Old Clo! 
Then where in the world can Young England repair 
To purchase the garments it wishes to wear— 
Unless to that mart whose success but discloses 
The folly of man, and the cunning of Moses ? 
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COAL MINES OF FRANCE. 

Very erroneous ideas prevail in this country respecting the coal 
mines of France, and the most ridiculous accounts appear occasionally 
in our newspapers, respecting coal beds said to be newly discovered— 
of vast extent, of the richest quality, of easy access, and so forth. 
The subject is one upon which no uncertainty now exists, and correct 
information is not of difficult attainment. <A geological survey of 
France has been in progress for nearly 20 years, under the care of two 
very able men, Messrs De Beaumont and Dufrenoy, and was 
completed three or four years ago. 


| 


These able and experienced | 


observers examined the whole surface of the country, and the large | 


geological map which is the fruit of their labours is now in the 
hands of the public. 
contain a complete account of the geology of the country, and the first 
volume, which was published in 1841, describes every portion of the 
terrain houiller, or coal formation, in great detail. Minute patches of 
that formation may have been overlooked, but we may be certain that 
no coal field worthy of notice for its extent can have escaped them, 


Their Explication de la Carte Geologique will 





It may be said that at present there is not labour enough to do 
it. That is no reply against conceding an obvious right. Let 
them have the right, and leave it to the planters to find the labour 
and the means: if it be an advantage they will avail themselves 
of it ; if not, no harm can be done by conceding so obvious a 
right. As to the duty, there would be no difficulty in fixing it 
in a fair proportion to raw sugars or perfectly refined sugar ; but 
on any partially refined or intermediate qualities it would be 
impracticable. ‘The weather throughout the island had been 
more favourable, and the prospects of the crop improved. 

Tue Untrep Srates.—The latest accounts are to the 5th inst. 
from New York, by the packet ship Farolinta, Captain Smith. 


| There was no change in commercial affairs, the decline of cotton 


Whoever, therefore, desires full and authentic information respecting | 


the coal mines of France, will find it in that volume, which is accom- 
panied with a reduced geological map of the kingdom (twenty-one 
inches square) beautifully and carefully coloured. A simple inspection 
of that map, and a similar map of England, will satisfy any one of 
the comparatively small extent of coal in France. This is more dis- 
tinctly set forth, however, in the 7th chapter of the volume, from 
which we borrow the following details :— 

The coal fields of Scotland and England are estimated to occupy a 
twentieth part of the surface. 

The coal fields of France occupy only a 200th part of the surface 
(seulement un deux-centieme ). 

The country in Europe best supplied with coal, next to Britain, is 
Belgium, whose coal fields occupy a twenty-fourth part of the sur- 
face. 

In France coal of some description is widely diffused, being found 
in thirty-three out of the eighty-six departments, but most of the de- 
posits are of trifling extent, and in many of them the coal is poor or 
bad in quality. 

AREA OF THE COAL BASINS. 
Eng. acres, 

692,000 
4,900,000 
All the coal mines of France produced only 29,447,000 metrical 


The coal basins of France have an extent of - - 
The coal basins of Britain - . a 7 ‘ 


quintals of coal, or 2,950,000 tons in 1839, which is about a sixth | 


or seventh part of the output of those of Britain. 
11,842,000 metrical quintals, or more than one-third, was furnished by 
the mines of St Etienne, situated 35 miles 8.W. from Lyons. 
mines are described as “the most important in the kingdom from their 
extent, their position, and the excellent quality of the coal.” They 


Of this quantity, | 


These | 


extend over 68,000 acres, and communicate with Lyons and the | 


Rhone by railway ; yet when we visited this part of France in 1839, 


we found that the steamers plying between Lyons and Avignon used | 


English coal, which, we are told, cost 50s. per ton. The coal of St 
Etienne must be worked under unfavourable circumstances, when 
English coal competes with it at such a price. 

The French coal mines, when compared with those of England, lie 
under other disadvantages besides those already mentioned. Their 
situation is generally inland ; and of course they are deficient in the 
means of cheap conveyance which the sea affords. They are rarely 
accompanied with the iron ore which in England so much increases 
their value for manufacturing purposes, and as rarely with the lime- 
stone which serves as a flux to melt it.— Scotsman. 





The following announcement lately appeared in a Jersey journal :— 
“To be sold, 131 law suits, the property of an advocate retiring from 
business. N.B. The clients are rich and obstinate.” 
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COMMERCIAL. 

Wesr Inpres.—The mail packet Avon arrived on the 23rd at 
Southampton, and on Monday we received letters and papers 
from Jamaica to the 24th May; Demerara the 20th; Trinidad 
the 2ist ; Grenada the 26th; and St Thomas the Ist June. The 
news of a probable alteration in the Sugar Duties had reached 
Jamaica, aud had created considerable excitement; but already 
do we see evidences of the first benefits which are always derived 
from open competition. Not only do we see, as we have else- 
where stated, striking signs of an anxiety to improve the cultiva- 
tion of the cane, but alacrity is evinced to discover all the incon- 
venient restrictions under which the colony is placed by the 
mother country ; and strongly as we are in favour of free trade, 
we agree with those who think it will be an absolute injustice to 
the West Indies to continue any restriction either as to the sup- 
ply of labour, always properly caring for the civil privileges and 
security of whatever labourers the planters choose to import ; or, 
on the other hand, as to any restrictions on their mode of manu- 


still continuing. The chief news are connected with the coming 
election. In the Mississippi unusual floods prevailed, and in 
many instances the banks were overflowed and much damage 
was feared in consequence. f 

Rio pe Janrino.—The latest intelligence is by the Swift, 
which brings accounts of the opening of the Sessions of the Pro- 
vincial Assembly, on which occasion the President laid before it 
an elaborate exposé, from which it appears that the cultivation 
of coffee has greatly increased since 1836. The quantity ex- 
ported in 1836—1837, was 2,521,710 arrobes (equal to $2 lbs. 
each), while in the year ending 30th June, 1843, the quan- 
tity exported was 4,804,813 arrobes. ‘The revenue of the 
province had increased from 419,698 milreas in 1836—1837, 
to 997,562 milreas in 1842—1843. The Brazilian Government 
were doing what they could to promote immigration from 
Europe and the Western Islands. A French company had 
undertaken to send 2,000 emigrants from the South of France, 
the borders of the Rhine, and Switzerland. From selgium 
about 100 emigrants had recently arrived and settled near Com- 
pos; they had been provided with provisions for the first twelve 
months, and lands already in a state of cultivation had been 
ceded to them. One hundred and twenty mechanics had arrived 
from Ilavre, and 400 immigrants were expected from the Azores, 
An extensive survey had taken place to select the best spots for 
the growth of the sugar cane, and the planting of mulberry 
trees to promote the propagation of the silk worm. Great exer- 
tions were making to improve the quality of coffee, and for 
adopting the best plan of claying sugar, for which purpose it is 
said extensive orders for machinery had been sent to this 
country. It would appear that there is as great a desire to 
obtain more labour, and that free labour, too, in the Brazils, as 
in our own colonies, and that much more active measures are 
being taken to secure that object. From these accounts it ap- 
pears that a good deal of sugar is raised in Brazil by Swiss 


| free settlers. 


facture, or the state in which they shall send their produce to | 


England. The practical prohibition against refining sugar in the 

colonies is a great evil ; it subjects the planter not only to very 

expensive packages, but also to a much higher freight, and to a 

great loss from drainage, amounting to from 10 to 15 = cent. 

On a bulky article like sugar, and subject to such a loss, the 
rivilege of refining sugar in the colonies would be a great saving, 
y some calculated at from 25 to 30 per cent, 


| 


Care or Goop Horr.—We have an arrival to-day bringing 
letters up to the 4th of May from Cape Town, and to the 25th of 
April from Graham Town. They state that the guano trade was 
going forward with great briskness. Twenty-seven vessels were 
loading at the island of Ichaboe. 

I’rom Van DieMmen’s Lanp letters are received up to February 
the 23rd ; business was improving, and matters began to assume 
rather a more settled appearance. In the produce market there 
has not been so much business transacted this week. ‘The arri- 
vals of sugar have been large, and the prices have declined from 
the highest point, before the new duties were announced, about 
6s. per ewt., and the opinion is that they will still go lower. A 
sale of Mauritius to-day went off very heavy, and a considerable 
part was bought in. In cotton there is a better feeling, and the 
price of East India is somewhat better. Sales have been freely 
made, and the market is buoyant. 

From the provinces accounts continue to come of the most 
cheering character,—in every branch business improves. The 
prospect of a large wheat harvest adds to the confidence, and 
promises a good autumn and winter trade ; but from the very 
favourable state of the weather, and the appearance of the crops, 
the trade in Mark lane is extremely dull, and prices are 
drooping. 





RAILWAY AND SHARE MARKET. 
The business during the week has been extremely dull, and 
without any feature worthy of remark : for the changes in prices 
we refer to our Prices Current. 





POLITICAL, 

The House of Lorps met on Monday, when their lordships 
went into Committee on the Bill for preventing the union of the 
the two Welsh Bishoprics, those of Bangor and St Asaph, From 
Government having permitted this to be done without opposi- 
tion, it is anticipated that there must be some intention on their 
part of yielding to their convictions in this matter. It is not 
very important, one way or another ; but the recent declarations 
of Sir Robert Peel against the measure, and his general tone and 
bearing on late occasions, do not indicate a very yielding spirit . 
while, on the other hand, Mr Gladstone is said to attach such im- 
portance to the measure as to be determined to leave the Cabinet 
rather than vote against it. Unquestionably the loss of his Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade would be more than a successful 
opposition to this measure on the part of Peel would be worth. 
It remains to be seen what he will do, On the same night the 
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Bishop of Exeter moved the House into Committee on his Bro- 
thels Suppression Bill. The subject is none of the nicest, but if 
Bishops will meddle with such, public chroniclers must tell what 
happens. Among the most remarkable of the occurrences was the 
renewed attack made on the Dean and Chapter of Westminster by 
Lord Fitzhardinge. We have elsewhere remarked on that attack. 
It was lamely answered by the Bishop of Gloucester, who is one of 
that body, and who, as one of the similar body in his own diocese, 
it appears, is similarly inculpated with respect to houses let in 
Gloucester. Really these Bishops, if they are determined to 
have a talk about public vice, should set their own houses in 
order before they begin. -It would be inconsistent with our prin- 
ciples to quarrel with Bishops or others for letting their property 
to such parties as they please. But it is impossible not to notice 
their inconsistency in calling for new (and by-the-bye they are 
absurd) regulations for putting down crime, and who at the same 
time fail to use such power as they have already. We will only 
farther remark that severe laws never yet did, and never will, 
put down crime. They do not affect the cause of crime, and 
therefore cannot arrest its course. The Bishops should preach 
crime down. If they cannot do that, they are good for nothing. 

On Tuesday the Earl of Radnor once more called attention 
to the system of Post-office Espionage, by renewing his motion 
forareturn of the number of warrants issued from the Home 
office for the stoppage of letters at the Post office ; and although 
the Noble Earl ultimately withdrew his motion (intimating his 
intention to bring it on in another shape), the debate cannot fail 
to lead to salutary results. The speech of the Lord Chief Jus- 
tice of England, in particular, was worthy of his high judicial 
character and sound constitutional opinions. He expressed him- 
self, moreover, with the warmth of feeling which became an Eng- 
lish gentleman of a high and honourable spirit. In short, this work 
of Sir J. Graham’s is disgusting. It is felt so everywhere and by all. 
There will be no rest given to him till he explains, farther, his 
eonduct ; and the power which he has used so recklessly must 
be put under greater surveillance and control. “It is remark- 
able,” a contemporary says, “that no member of the Cabinet 
professed to have any knowledge of the circumstances under 
which the recent warrants had been issued. The Right Hon. 
Secretary of State did not seem, as Lord Denman remarked, to 
be responsible even to the Government. Lord Brougham was 
the only speaker who ventured, in plain terms, to suggest, that 
the clandestine opening of Mr Mazzini’s letters might have been 
rendered advisable. Nota minister rose to affirm that he knew 
of sufficient grounds for issuing the warrant. In fact, the tenor 
of the debate, and the negative character of the plea set up for 
opposing the motion for inquiry, leave the Right Hon. Secretary 
for the Home Department in a more unenviable position than 
ever. Nor can the matter end here.” 

Their lordships have not been occupied with any other matter 
of importance during their sittings in the week past. 








In the Commons, on Monday, Mr Duncombe again brought the 
matter of Post-office Espionage before the House, by moving for 
a select committee to inquire into the subject. Ministers were 
able to defeat the motion by calling it one of “ no confidence,” 
but only by a small majority ; and the weight of the speaking, 
by Mr Macaulay, Lord John Russell, Mr Sheil, and others, was 
entirely against them. ‘Though Sir R. Peel and Lord Stanley 
also spoke, they did so with a seeming consciousness that it was 
a bad cause which they had undertaken ; and the division ran 
close, considering that it was to settle whether Sir James Graham 
was fit for a single day longer to hold the seals of his office. The 
rest of that evening was occupied with discussions on the Bank 
Charter, as was also a great part of Thursday. The Premier 
has made a concession to the country bankers, in authorising 
their future issues to be founded on the average of the last two 
months, instead of the last two years. Ile has farther intimated 
his intention of legislating on the Scotch and Irish system of 
banking next year. As for his present measure, it hastens to its 
passing, untouched in any feature of importance. 

Tuesday and Wednesday were oceupied with debate on Mr 
Villiers’s annual motion for a total and immediate repeal of the 
Corn Laws. We have elsewhere spoken of this debate. The 
speech of the two nights was undoubtedly Lord Howick’s—a 
nobleman who never fails to enforce his juster views with the 
clearest and most convincing arguments. There was a seeming 
indifference manifested in the House during the progress of the 
debate strangely inconsistent with the real importance of it, felt, 
we will be bound to say, equally on allsides. Mr Gladstone 
opposed the motion, on the ground of its being so undesirable to 
unsettle the law. ‘“ He claimed something like stability for the 
decision of Parliament!!!” Really statesmen, as well as cer- 
tain other parties, ought to have long memories. The great body 
of the Whig party—not a very great party now-a-days—headed 
by Lord J. Russell, refrained from voting. They are damaging 
themselves, but not the cause, by such conduct. There appeared 
—for Mr Villiers’s motion, 124; against it, 328: majority, 204. 

On the night of Thursday, the everlasting Sugar Duties Bill 
(to won the trade for a year!) was read a third time and 
— , not however before it was subjected once more to attacks 

all quarters. It is beyond all question the greatest bungle 
at legislation of the session. 





COURT AND ARISTOCRACY. 


The Court has been at Buckingham Palace throughout the week 
entertaining different parties of the aristocracy at dinner, / 

The Duchess of Kent is expeeted home this day ( Saturday), 

TeLecrarnHic COMMUNICATION BETWEEN Winpsor Castie, Bucking. 
HAM Paxrace, &c.—Arrangements will be made, in anticipation of the 
accouchement of our beloved Sovereign, which will take place at Windsor 
Castle, for intelligence to be conveyed to London, by means of the 
galvanie telegraph on the line of the Great Western Railway, between 
Slough and Paddington, which will enable information to be expressed 
and telegraphed from the Royal residence at Windsor to Buckingham 
Palace, and the town residences of the ministers and the publie offices 
at Westminster, in the short space of less than twenty-five minutes! 
This rapid mode of communication will be thus easily aecomplished— 
a horse and groom, kept constantly in readiness to start at a moment's 
notice, will reach the telegraph office, at the Slough station, within 
eleven minutes from the time of starting from Windsor Castle; and 
thence information will be telegraphed to Paddington in a few seconds, 
From Paddington, grooms with horses kept constantly saddled, wil] 
proceed with written slips of the telegraphic announcement to Bucking. 
ham Palace, and the residences of the ministers and other official per- 
sonages. The distance from the Paddington terminus to Buckingham 
Palace will thus be accomplished in twelve or thirteen minutes. In the 
event of a telegraphic communication being opened between the Round 
Tower of Windsor Castle (which is elearly perceptible at the galvanie 
telegraph office) and the Slough station, the time (eleven minutes) oe- 
cupied by a messenger proceeding on horseback from the castle to 
Slough, would be saved; and information, under these circumstances, 
would reach Buckingham Palace or Whitehall within a quarter of an 
hour of its being despatched from Windsor. Special trains will be con- 
stantly kept in readiness at the Paddington terminus, to start at a mo- 
ment’s notice for Slough. Thus it is quite possible for the great 
officers of state to arrive at Windsor Castle from Westminster within 
considerably less than two hours (indeed, within about an hour andg 
half) from the period of a summons being despatched from the residence 
of the Sovereign at Windsor.—Morning Chronicle. 

Tue Duc pe Borpraux.—The Augsburg Gazelte states that the 
Due de Bordeaux has notified the death of the Duke d’Angouleme to 
all the courts of Europe, and accompanied the notification with a new 
protest against the change made in the order of succession to the French 
throne ; adding, however, that he is very far from contemplating any 
step which could compromise the peace of Europe. He looks forward, 
he says, to the course of events, The same journal states that the 
Duc d’Angouleme bequeathed his income to his widow for life. The 
capital is left—two-thirds to the Duc de Bordeaux, and one-third to 
Mademoiselle de Berry. 


THE METROPOLIS. 
SS — 

Tue Dvuxepom or Sussex.—On Tuesday, in the House of Lords 
their lordships sat in a committee for privileges, for the purpose of 
further considering the claim of Sir Augustus D’Este to the dukedom 
of Sussex. The judges were also in attendance. Counsel being called 
in, Sir T, Wilde proceeded to eall witnesses :—Augusta Emma D'Este, 
the sister of the claimant, proved the death of her mother, and the finds 
ing of various correspondence, after that event, between the late Duke 
of Sussex and her mother. She also proved and produced the prayer 
book by which Mr Gunn married her mother to the prince. Lady Vir- 
ginia Murray, daughter of the Earl of Dunmore, and sister of the 
mother of the last witness, proved several facts corroborative of the 
marriage. The Right Hon. Dr Lushington stated that the Duke of 
Sussex, when at Halcombe, about 1825, 1826, or 1827, took witness 
into his private apartments and detailed the facts of his marriage. The 
conversation lasted four hours. Their lordships, after some discussion, 
decided on rejecting the evidence, and Dr Lushington withdrew. Dr 
Nicholas Wiseman was examined, at some length, as to what the law 
was in Rome with respect to marriage. He was clearly offopinion that 
a marriage at Rome between two Protestants, before a Protestant cler- 
gyman, would be considered in that country as valid, the children legi- 
timate, and any property they might have would descend to their chil- 
dren ; and such marriage would not be subject to ecclesiastical censure, 
The committee decided in favour of the admissibility of the evidence. 
The committee then adjourned sine die, in order to afford time to Sir 
Thomas Wilde to procure additional testimony in support of the claim, 
When he is prepared he will communicate with the Lord Chancellor, 
and a day will be appointed for the further consideration of the subject; 
the Lord Chancellor reminding Sir Thomas Wilde of the necessity of 
procuring this additional testimony before the judges went on circuit. 

Execrion or Surrirrs.—On Monday, a common hall was held, for 
the election of Sheriffs for London and Middlesex; Alderman William 
Hunter (of Coleman-street ward), and Mr Thomas Sydney, of Ludgate 
hill, were unanimously elected, 

Tue Cast or Poisoninc at Srerney.—TsHames Porice.—The case 
of Mr James Cockburn Belaney, charged with having caused the death 
of his late wife Rachel by administering to her a dose of prussic acid 
at their lodgings, 48 Green street, Stepney, on the morning of Saturday, 
the 8th instant, having been remanded for a re-hearing on Wednesday, 
before Mr Broderip, the court on that day was densely crowded, and so 
great was the interest excited that several well-dressed women submitted 
to the heat and pressure of the body of the court for the purpose of 
seeing the prisoner, and hearing the proceedings. Several of them had 
to be removed almost fainting during the inquiry. Some of the pri- 
soner’s personal friends, persons of great respectability in the counties 
of Durham and Northumberland, and amongst others a county magis- 
trate, a near neighbour of Mr Belaney’s, and with whom he was in close 
intimacy, occupied the reserved seats in the court, and his brother,a 
clergyman of the established church, who, it is understood, has a living 
at Arlington, in Essex, and to whom, it appears from one of the-letters 
put in evidence, the prisoner was about to proceed on a visit with his 
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wife, sat on one of the benches appropriated to solicitors. One gentle- 
man interested for the prisoner observing, previously to the inquiry being 
proceeded with, on the strange reverses of fortune which frequently take 
place in life, said, it would scarcely be supposed that a person who was 
about to join the Duke of Leeds in a visit to the Prince of the Nether- 
lands, should have his journey intercepted and himself incarcerated on 
a charge of murder at the very moment he was about to avail himself 
of the invitation. At half-past two o'clock the prisoner was placed at 
the bar. He appeared considerably altered, his dress being totally 
changed ; as, instead of the clerical costume, he wore a Taglioni coat 
and a black neckerchief. He heard the evidence with great firmness, 
and gravely, though slightly, bowed to some of his friends. Mr Clark- 
son, the barrister, and two gentlemen from the office of Messrs Code 
and Browne, solicitors, attended for the defence. An inspector of police 
who had been sent north, by order from the Home office, was the first 
witness called. He produced strange letters which had been written by 
the prisoner to his friends—two of them concerning his wife's death, 
the first intimating her illness and the attention of two physicians before 
she was ill, and whereas no physicians had ever attended her; and the 
second announcing and deploring her death, but not stating the cause 
of it, which was poison, put within deceased’s reach, if not feloniously 
administered by the prisoner. A will made by the deceased, conveying 
her property to the prisoner, was also produced. In conclusion, he was 
remanded till Saturday (this day), Mr Broderip, the magistrate, ad- 
dressing him thus:—* Prisoner at the bar, you stand remanded until 
Saturday next ; but, at the same time, I feel it necessary to state that, 
if no additional evidence be given, it will then be my duty to commit 
you to take your trial for the wilful murder of Rachel Belaney.” The 
announcement, which excited a deep sensation in the court, did not 
seem in any degree to shake the prisoner, who walked steadily back to 
his cell. The coroner's jury, after several adjournments, sat on Thurs- 
day, and returned a verdict of wilful murder against Belaney. 

Exrraorpinarv Hear or tHE ArmospHert.—aA correspondent of the 
Times, who has no recollection of such extreme heat in London as was 
felt on Sunday, gives the following information as to the state of the 
atmosphere :—“ At two o’clock p.m. the ‘shade’ thermometer, north 
aspect screened, stood at 86, and the ‘sun’ thermometer was, in the 
south aspect, 107. At three o'clock the one in the shade indicated the 
extraordinary height of 88, and that in the sun 110. At four o'clock 
they stood relatively 85 and 99. I placed a thermometer at two o'clock 
in more direct opposition to the sun’s rays, which raised the spirit to 
121 degrees of Fahrenheit. The air is still (five o’clock) indicative 
of surcharged electricity, and the thermometer stands,—shade 83, 
sun 96.” 

Suorkrerers’ Swinpie.—The report of Worship street police office, 
which appeared in the papers of Thursday, contained a decision of Mr 
Bingham’s which we cannot but deem harsh and unprovoked by the 
circumstances of the ase. A person of respectable demeanour was 
brought up charged with having used violent language and created a 
disturbance on the premises of a haberdasher in Shoreditch, It appeared, 
on investigation, that he had been struck by the cheapness of some 
article ticketed in the window at Is. 114d., and had entered the shop for 
the purpose of buying it ; that the shopman refused to serve him with 
it, but in its stead offered another, somewhat similar to it, but far infe- 
rior in value, which he of course declined to accept, at the same time 
protesting against this delusive mode of enticing customers. After this, 
not wishing to leave the shop without making some purchase, he applied 
for some handkerchiefs which were ticketed in the window, when the 
same sort of deception was repeated. Upon this he vented his indig- 
nation in strong language, was ordered to leave the shop, and upon 
stating the cause of his summary ejectment to a mob which the fracas 
had collected in front of the shop, was given into custody. Mr Bingham 
heard the ease, told the defendant that he had acted injudiciously, and 
then—for want of judgment, we presume—bound him over in his own 
reeognizances to keep the peace! Now, we have no hesitation in saying, 
that if the cireumstances of the case were such as described, the de- 
fendant has been very hardly treated. We put altogether out of view 
the material question whether he uttered the abusive language com- 
plained of or not. It does not appear that any very convincing evidence 
was adduced on this head; but we dismiss this consideration, because 
we think that even if the strongest language had been used, the whole 
transaction was of such a complexion as to justify it; and it is on the 
merits of the case rather than the value of the testimony adduced at the 
police office that we are disposed to condemn the decision of Mr Bingham. 

Morraurty oF THE Metrororis.—Number of deaths from all causes 
registered in the week ending Saturday, June 15:— 





Epidemic, endemic, and contagious diseases : ° . 26 
Diseases of uncertain seat - - - - - ° - 87 
Diseases of the brain, nerves, and senses - - - - - 15) 
Diseases of the lungs, and other organs of respiration - - 3 
Diseases of the heart and bloodvessels ° - : - +. - ae 
Diseases of the stomach, liver, and other organs of digestion - §7 
Diseases of the kidneys, &e. = - - - - . - - ] 
Childbirth, diseases of the uterus, &c. ° i . . . 8 
Diseases of the joints, bones, and muscles - - - - - 7 
Diseases of the skin, &c. - - - - - - ° . 0 
Old age, or natural decay . - - - - - - 46 
Deaths by violence, privation, or intemperance - - - - 48 
Causes not specified - - . : . - - - - 2 
Deaths from all causes e . - - - - ‘ - 920 
Population Average weekly Deaths 
Enumerated, Deaths, 1839-40-1-2-3. in the 
1841. 5 Years. 5 Springs. Week. 
West districts - - - 301,326 138 35 142 
North districts - - - - 366,303 171 161 191 
Central districts - - - 974,759 188 176 144 
East districts - - - - 393,247 207 185 213 
South districts .- - - - 479,469 242 226 230 
Totals - - »= «+ + 1,915,104 946 883 920 


Males, 492; females, 428. 





| 











Tue Corvict Datmas.—Notwithstanding the convict has all along 
evidently had a latent hope of a commutation of his sentence, he has 
appeared less sanguine within the last day or two. On inquiry at the 
jail last night, we were informed that the order respecting him remains 
in statu quo. He still persists in his innocence of the charge for which 
he is doomed on Monday next to suffer. 


THE PROVINCES. 








Srrancr, 1F Trut.—However incredible it may appear, we are 
assured by parties who were witness to the fact, that during the heavy 
rain which fell on Monday Jast, an immense number of pebbles de- 


scended upon the Exchange flags, and some eels in Castle street. The 
pebbles were all small in size, but of different colours and shapes, One 


was a beautiful white, and was picked up by a merchant, who valued it 
so highly that he refused to part with it, and took it home. The in- 
spector on duty at the Exchange gathered a large number of the pebbles, 
and deposited them in one of the neighbouring offices, where they have 
since been very generally admired. The eels were about two inches 
and a half in length.— Liverpool Courier. 

Oxrorp—Ratinc tHe Cortece.—The guardians of the united 
parishes have, at a special meeting held on Tuesday afternoon, resolved 
by an unanimous vote to go on with the actions commenced against the 
university, for the purpose of compelling the various colleges and halls 
to pay their quota towards the support of the poor. Although the 
university has thrown every impediment in the way of bringing this 
important question to a settlement, it is now determined by the 
guardians, that the first action against Exeter college shall be tried at 
the ensuing Oxford assizes ; and for the purpose of meeting the expenses 
attending it, they have also, this evening, made an extra rate. ‘This 
may not be quite pleasing to a few of the rate payers, who would allow 
the colleges to escape paying this just impost, but to a very large majority 
of them it is highly saaisfactory ; as in the event of the guardians being 
successful, a vast amount of property will thus be brought into rating. 
Mr Sergeant Talfourd is retained by the guardians. 

DertoraBLe Strate oF Morats 1x Norrincuam.—At a dinner of 
Conservatives on the anniversary of Waterloo, we find by reports in the 
Conservative paper of Nottingham, that speeches were made to the 
following effect: —-Mr Hannay “ begged to congratulate the company 
on their position, and he had no hesitation in saying that the town was 
strictly Conservative. (Cheers.) The Whigs complained that it was 
bribery which did the business; but let them try the other principle, 
and they would find that without the aid of pounds, shillings, and pénee, 
the Tories would return a majority to the town council, and always 
Conservatives to parliament. (Cheers.) Of the truth of this, they all 
knew that recent events bore testimony. The Whigs, however, did not 
complain of bribery, but that the Tories bribed higher than they did. 
(Hear, hear, and laughter.) It might be so; and they might rest 
assured, that whatever the Tories had done in the past, it was their in- 
tention not to be beaten for the time to come.” Mr Bowley observed, 
“the Conservatives were now in the field, and were determined to go 
on: although the Whigs had had thirty years’ experience in the arts of 
bribery, they would find themselves beaten at that; and if they knew 
how to fight a fair and honest battle, they would find they had still less 
chance. (Cheers.) However, let the fight be fair or foul, the Con- 
servatives were always ready, and would keep their powder dry. (Loud 
cheers.)” Mr J. Swann is represented to have said—“ Now they had 
commenced the game, it should be played out; and that where the 
Whigs had 1,000/. te spare, the Tories had 2,000. (Cheers.) He was 
the last individual in the world to recommend bribery (!), but now the 
Whigs had began, the Tories must show them what they could do; and 
he was quite certain they should not only return as many as would 
secure the election of a Tory Chief Magistrate, but an astounding 
majority.” Happy borough. Fit to be represented by Mr Walter! 

Miuitary Ourrace ar GatesHean,—A serious affair took place at 
Gateshead on Sunday last. It originated in a common publie-house 
quarrel, which led to the apprehension of a soldier belonging to the 37th 
regiment. This proceeding had irritated a number of his comrades, who 
assembled in Gateshead at a subsequent period of the day, and com- 
mitted an outrage not only disgraceful in itself, but which cannot be re- 
peated with safety to the public. The soldiers were greatly excited, 
and the report is that they were as violent at the barracks as they were 
brutal in the streets. The matter was investigated by the magistrates, 
at the Town hall, on Tuesday last. The sitting magistrates were the 
Mayor, W. H. Brockett, Esq., R. Davis, Esq., C. Bertram, Esq., J. 
Barras, Esq., and W. Hymers, Esq. Colonel Bradshaw was present, 
and took notes of the proceedings. ‘The prisoners first placed at the bar 
were John M‘Dode and Thomas Davis, privates in the 37th regiment, 
and Peter Wemyss, an enginewright. The latter prisoner exhibited 
signs about his face which showed he had not been conqueror in the 
affair. The judgment of the court was that M‘Dode, Davis, Callaghan, 
Sheehan, Ryan, Smith, and the civilian Wemyss, be each convicted in a 
penalty of five pounds; in default of payment to be imprisoned two 
months in Durham gaol. No charge of violence having been proved 
agsinst the other prisoners they were acquitted. ; 

Tue Coat Prrmen’s Srrixe.—The following very choice morceau has 
been published by the Lord-Lieutenant of the county of Durham. It 
is very appropriately signed Vane (misprint for Vain) Londonderry ; 
and exhibits the greater blunder of the man writing in his public 
capacity about his private affairs. Moreover, it is not decent Eng- 
lish :— 

“ Wynyard Park, June 16, 1844. 

“The Marquis of Londonderry directs Mr Hunter immediately to call 
the viewers, overmen, and deputies together, and acquaint them that he 
sees with the deepest regret his deluded workmen have now been near ten 
weeks in open defiance of the anxious, just, and paternal consideration of 
their employer, and of his anxious desire to meet all their legitimate demands. 
he gave them due warning, two weeks ago, that if they did not return to 
their work, they would compel him, in spite of himself, to take the most 
painful and energetic measures to rescue his property from destruction. 
The time has now arrived when he can be no longer kept in jeopardy by their 
eaprice, and by the insidious advice they are following, to flioht up the griev« 


ances of others, having admitted to him they have none themselves, He theres 
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fore directs Mr Hunter and the viewers to take measures, immediately, to 
remove from his houses such men as refuse their work, and have no possible 
right, after ten weeks’ patience on the part of Lord Londonderry, to occupy 
his premises, and keep possession of his property. Lord Londonderry will 
be at Pensher in the course of to-morrow to see these orders carried into 
effect. (Signed) Vane LonpoNDERRY, , 
Lord-Lieutenant.’ 


SCOTLAND. 


Herrinc Fisuery, AGricutture, anp Coat Trapr.—( Extract of 


a letter from a correspondent, dated Campbeltown, l4th June, 1844. )— 
The herring-fishery has now fairly commenced here; and the boats 
belonging to the place have been joined by others from Ayr, Renfrew- 
shire, and by about half-a-dozen from Newhaven, forming, together, a 
fleet of upwards of two hundred sail. Some of the well-appointed 
boats have been very successful, and the fish are of a superior quality, 
being rich and deliciously flavoured. The price for the two first days 
was 10s. a hundred. Both last night (Thursday) and the previous one, 
it blew a strong breeze from the west, and the smaller boats were, in 
consequence, compelled to return; but those which proceeded were 
amply repaid for their exertions. Many of them had from ten to fifteen, 
and a few as many as twenty, maize (a maize being 500), which 
were readily purchased by dealers for the low country market, at 8s. a 
hundred; and thus realizing to the hardy fishermen the handsome sums 
of 201, 30] , and 40] , for the crews of the respective successful boats. 
The bay or loch of Campbeltown being beautifully situated, and appa- 
rently land-locked, from the position of Island Devar at its entrance, 
the fleet of boats has a picturesque appearance while under sail; at the 
same time, on their departure from the harbour for the fishing ground, 
and being built for swift sailing, there is a competition amongst them 
for the purpose of reaching the channel in time to take up a favourable 
position for casting their nets, which affords considerable interest to the 
spectators, and in some degree resembles a regatta. ‘Their appearance 
is also equally interesting when returning at anearly hour in the morn- 
ing, while striving which shall first reach the market. A considerable 
quantity of the herrings caught here have been forwarded to the firm 
of Messrs George and Simon M‘Lenan, of Glasgow (for the purpose 
of being smoked and prepared as red herrings), those gentlemen having 
erected extensive premises for curing them in this way; and from the 
superior quality of the fish, they must prove a great treat when thus 
cured.—The colliers at Drumlemble, three miles from this, have struck 
work; and the inhabitants are, in consequence, very ill supplied with 
coals, the present boisterous state of the weather prev enting a supply 
for the Ayrshire coast. The men are most unreasouable: they have 
joineda union in the low country; and not only decline to work without 
exorbitant wages, but they also refuse to leave their dwelling houses, 
although only rented by the fortnight, in order to make room for other 
workmen The case is at present undergoing investigation before the 
sheriff, and, it is presumed, they will be compelled to remove.—The 
crops here are now quite refreshed by the late rains, and are stretching 
fast; the potatoe crop is particularly promising, and no appearance of 
failure in any of the fields whatever. 


IRELAND. 


Rereat Association. —The meeting at the Conciliation hall on 
Monday was crowded as usual; Mr J. H. Talbot, late M.P. for New 
Ross, in the chair, Mr Heron, parish priest of Manchester, handed in 
325/. as a subscription from that district, and gave an account of the 
meeting at the Free-Trade hall last week, when 8,000 persons were 
present. Englishmen, he said, were every day becoming more firm in 
the resolution of supporting Ireland in its struggle for independence ; 
and he assured them that if the government were so foolish as to put 
down that association, they would at once start it again in Manchester. 
(Loud cheers.) He had also been entrusted with a petition, signed by 
25,000 persons, pray ing for a repeal of the union, and protesting against 
the monstrous injusticef‘of the state trial. Mr C. G. Scott handed in 
the sum of 134/. from the repealers of Edinburgh, Leith, Glasgow, and 
Perth. Mr Sheehan and Mr Curtis addressed the meeting as a depu- 
tation from Waterford, with the subscriptions of the Roman Catholic 
bishop and clergy of that diocese, amounting to 1077. Mr Gordon 
gave notice of a motion for bringing the question of repeal before par- 
liament, but Mr O’Brien thought it premature, and it was withdrawn. 
Mr M. J. O'Connell, who holds the office of head inspector of repeal 
wardens for England, handed in the sum of 75/. 16s. 1d., being the 
subscriptions for the past week of the various repeal wards of London. 
Mr D. O'Connell, jun , said that he had news from the prison. He had 
to announce that all the traversers were in excellent health, and that his 
father, especially, was never more lively and animated, the imprison- 
ment agreeing perfectly with his constitution. At the close of the 
proceedings the rent for the week was announced to be 3,178/. 

Dismissat or Macisrrates.—Tbe Lord Chancellor is at this work 
again, several magistrates having received intimations of supersedeas, 
after having attended repeal meetings. 

Tue New Loap-Lirvrenant.—We have reason to believe that the 
appointinent of Lord Heytesbury as Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland has 
been all but definitely settled. — Standard. 

“Tue Seven Bisnors” Acaix.—On Monday the following Roman 
Catholic prelates, seven in number, visited Mr O’Connell and the othe 
State prisoners at the Richmond Bridewell :—Dr Crolly, Archbishop of 
Cashel; Dr MacHale, Archbishop of Tuam; Dr Foran, Bishop of 
Waterford; Dr Keating, Bishop of Ferns; Dr Browne, Bishop of 
Kilmore; Dr M‘Gettigan, Bishop of Raphoe; and Dr M‘Nally, 
Bishop of Clogher. The Roman Catholic prelates now assembled in 
Dublin have appointed Sunday, the 28th of July, as a day of general 
humiliation and prayer amongst the Catholic population of Ireland in 
connexion with the imprisonment of Mr O'Connell. ‘The bishops are 
to arrange a form of prayer to be used at a divine service during the 
whole period of the imprisonment. 

Re-arrorntment oF Mr O'Driscoit ro tHE ComMMISSION OF THE 
Prace.—The Irish government have just given another proof of its 
deference to public opinion. in the re-appointment of Mr Alexander 
O'Driscoll, of Skibbereen notoriety, to the commission of the peace. 





FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 


FRANCE. 

The Paris journals are chiefly occupied with the discussion on rail- 
roads proceeding in the Chamber of Deputies. The adjournment of 
the amendment introduced into the Paris and Lyons Railroad pill b 
M. Gauthier de Rumilly, on Saturday, was pronounced on Monday, by 
182 against 154; and the bill was passed on Tuesday by a majority of 
902 to 45. On Monday the committee of the Chamber of Deputies to 
which the bill on secondary instruction was referred for examination, 
appointed M. Thiers for its reporter by a majority of six against three, 

The Pairie states that early on Sunday morning last a number of 
police agents entered the hotel of the Due de Montmorency, in Rue 
de la Planch, No. 7, aceompanied by a commissary of police, The 
duke being absent, the commissary ealled in a locksmith, who opened 
the doors and drawers, and enabled him to make a most minute search 
through the entire house, which lasted upwards of eight hours. The 
commissary seized all the papers of the duke, together with busts and 
engravings representing members of the elder branch of the Bourbon 
family, of which two cartloads were conveyed to the Prefecture of 
Police. A similar search was made in the hotel of the Due d’Escars 
on Monday ; and it was reported that M. Lepinois, secretary of the 
Charitable Work of St Louis, had been arrested. The Commerce gives 
the arrest of M. de Lepinois as positive, and mentions a report of the 
seizure of some papers connected with the visit of the Duc de Bor. 
deaux to London, and even that of the Emperor Nicholas. 

Our private letters from Paris mention reports of modifications in the 
French ministry. M. Villemain, minister of public instruction, was to 
be replaced by M. Rossi, a peer of France, cr by M, St Mare Girardin, 
a member of the Chamber of Deputies, both friends of M_ Guizot, It 
is generally desired that Marshal Soult should continue to be President 
of the Council of Ministers, but it is suggested that an under secretary 
to the war department should be created, by which arrangement Mar. 
shal Soult would be relieved of some of the eares of office. It is added, 
that this appointment is intended for General Préval, whose devoted- 
ness to Marshal Soult is acknowledged. 

The Paris papers of Sunday evening contain the following telegra- 
phie despateh, from the Governor-General of Algeria to the Minister of 
War :— 

“Latta Macarina, June 16.—Yesterday, during a conference with 
the commander of the Morocco army, his troops, to the number of 5,000 
eavalry, fired upon ours, and wounded an officer and two soldiers, with- 
out our returning the fire. The conference was broken up, and Gene. 
rals Lamoriciere and Bedeau were attacked by the troops of the Em- 
peror of Morocco. I arrived, and assumed the defensive, and killed of 
the enemy from three to four hundred who remained on the field. | 
captured some horses, and from three to four hundred stand of arms. 
Never was any chastisement better merited, We had six killed and 
twenty wounded.’ 


Loss or THE “ MANCHESTER STEAMER AND UPWARDSOF Forty Lives,— 
The Manchester steamer, that left Hull for Hamburgh on the 14th 
instant, with a very valuable cargo, was totally wrecked at the entrance 
of the Elbe, during a strong northerly gale, on the 16th or 17th. The 
place where she went down is supposed to have been the Marle Sand— 
a dangerous quicksand. Nota single life has been preserved. Parts 
of the wreck and cargo have been washed ashore near Cuxhaven, that 
leave no doubt of the fate of the vessel, The exact number of passen- 
gers could not be ascertained, but it was known that amongst the chief 
cabin passengers were a lady and her daughter from Drogheda, of the 
name of Smith, who were about to proceed on a tour to Graffenberg, 
in Silesia, for the benefit of their health; Mr Frederick B, Phillips, 
from Birmingham ; Mr James Richmond, of Paisley ; and Mr Rothery, 
a wool merchant, of Leeds. ‘There were many others, to the number, 
it was reported, of from twenty-five to thirty, The crew of the Man- 
chester, besides Captain Dudley, consisted of about twenty individuals. 
It is thought that the disaster occurred through the master’s want of 
judgment. The Manchester is supposed to have struck about twelve at 
night, at which time the sands were covered, it being high water; and 
it is almost certain, from the boats which have been thrown on the beach, 
that the unfortunate crew and passengers had attempted to land in 
them. The Manchester was nearly a new vessel, having been only 
launched about two years. She was of about 400 tons burthen, and 
about 140 horse power. ‘The loss, with the cargo, it is said, will exceed 
25,0007. 








PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 

Frencu Pravs—Sr James’s THratre.—Mademoiselle Dejazet took 
her benefit on Wednesday evening, when a full house attended to do 
honour to this accomplished actress, and the more readily that this 
was the last occasion, except two, on which she will appear amongst 
us in the present season. The performances selected comprise no fewer 
than three new pieces—a new commedietta in one act, entitled Faute 
de S’entendre ; a new interlude played by Mdlle Dejazet all by herself, 
called Sous Cle; and the favourite comedie-vaudeville, Sophie Arnould. 
The first of these pieces is a sort of Comedy of Errors, each of the cka- 
racters labouring under an entire misconception of what all the other 
characters mean ; so that up to the last moment a young lady and a 
young gentleman who are desperately enamoured of each other, are 
extremely wretched at the idea that each is the object of the intense 
dislike of the other. The young lady’s father is on the point of mar- 
rying her to a man she does not care for, thinking him all the time the 
object of her devoted affection ; and the gentleman so selected, very 
much to his astonishment, becomes impressed at last with the idea 
that she really is in love with him. However, matters are mutually 
explained, and the plot winds up in the manner which will at once 
suggested itself to the minds of our readers. Sophie Arnould is a 
comedy full of bustle and animation. This too, is a sort of Day of 
Dupes, though considerably more amusing than the five-act play at 
the Haymarket. Sophie Arnould (the celebrated actress), the Princess 
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de Denain, and Brigitte, a young milliner, each imagining herself to be 
the sole object of the love of the fascinating Count de Lauroquais 'Vhe 
two former rivals are on the point of fighting a duel, when circum- 
stances bring to light the frightful iniquity of their love r, and they 
come to the very proper determination not to quarrel any further about 
so unworthy a personage, and marry off the third fair one to a humbler 
sweetheart of hers, and Soplue makes the Cy unt give the faithful couple 
a country house of his, as a consideration for her not acquainting 
the Prince de Denain (a most absurd pers mage, capitally played by 
Levassor), with the undue attention which the Counthas been paying to 
the Princess. Sophie Arnould was impersouated by Dejazet ; we need not 





say with what charming vivacity. The cutertainments were excel- 
lently completed with L.diana et Charlem 

fiaymarket.—Mrs Gore's new, play Qud pro Quo; « Dd 
of Dupes, so ignominiously received at first, has undergon licious 
praning at the hands of Mr Webster, and has been warmly a vuded 
during its performance every night during the weck 

Poryrecunic Instirurion—Miss Wiison's Casi A very curious 
and perfectly unique collection of casts, by Miss Wilson, from the 


original carvings on the walls of the old prison chambers and dungeons 
in the Tower of London, are now being exhibited in the museum of 
the Polytechnic Institution, in Regent street, by the permission of the 
proprietors, who have very liberally allowed the use of a part of their 
premises for the purpose. Miss Wilson was incessantly engaged in 
the task of taking these casts for many months, and encountered diffi- 
culties in the progress of her labours, which nothing but enthusiasm 
and unwearied diligence and resolution could have surmounted. The 
casts are taken with the greatest fidelity, and represent, with an accu- 
racy which it is impossible to surpass, the ori¢ inals, which still exist 
on the walls of the Tower. 
once recovnise the truth of 





o 


Those who have seen the originals will at 
‘this observation, but the public generally 


do not ect a view of them because they are in apartments now used 
for the officers of the regiment quartered in the Tower, or in rooms in 
the possession of private individuals. Some of the autog iphs are of 
the very highest interest; for instance, the autograph of Anne Boleyne 

the murdered wife of Henry VIII, cut on sti with no other 
jnstrument than a pair of scissors. Others of th es are mor 

elaborately carved, ornamented with armorial bearings, &c.; and 
others, again, are devout aphorisms, pious ejaculations, prayers, and 


so forth. All are highly characteristic of the men and women of t) 
age to which they relate. Chey should 1 | 
ested in the history of the cou ae facts and  « 


reumstlance 


shed a strong but mournful light on the worst part of the annals ot 
England. All are of harrowing interest, and all will excite the sympa- 


thies of those by whom they are examined. 
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Knight’s Weekly Volume for all Reade William Carton. a Bi phy 
By Cuanves Kyicn London: C. Knight and Co. 1844 
Hlis‘ory of the Oregon Territ 1 Bi h North American Fur Trad 
with an Account of the Habit ( f the principal Natit tte 
of the Northern Conti 4. By Joun Dunn London: Edwards and 
linghes. 1844 
Poetry of Common Lif CONS f ( yi lect f) So? f ou 
best Poets as are calculated to « / f es ye 
common, With a Pi LCE by tl late Pn As AR I 1). D. 
London : Samuel Clarke, Pall has 
KNIGHTS WEEKLY VOLUME FOR ALL RI 
Tt will only be when * Ch ir] Knight a B OTA hy *’ comes 
to be written that men will know how much of the best populat 
literature of this age we owe to one man, and that not ie, W 
believe, born to affluence or surrounded from early youth with 
adventitious aids, but one who has been immersed, and continues 
s0,in all the tos and turmoils of business, but who has found 
leisure to plan and execute (in no tall part) some of the noblest 
sehemes which the world has ever with sed, for the ps rinanent 
elevation and refinement of great communities. If Mr Knight, 
asa publisher or author, has ever committed errors, they have 
beén those of a gencrous natu * bolic all things, hoping 
all things,’ that were good oi se Whom he has, not presump 
tuously, looked upon himself as ill sense sené to Instruet 
and guide This may have led to the failure of some of his 
schemes, looking at them as the speculations of a bookseller 
alone ; but, on the other hand, we know that no ideas absolutely 
perish. Some seed pro Iuces an hundre ad fold, and other seed 





only sixty, but no worthy purposes, cherished and carried out in 
a proper spirit, fail to produce some fruit, sooner or later. Mr 
Knight, indeed, has abundant reason to be satisfied with the 


results of his labours. He stands, if not alone among the pub- 
lishers of popular literature, certainly out of all sight at th 

head of them, as one who has never “ written down,” as it 1s 
called. Whatever he has sold at “twopence,” has not been 
‘stwopenny trash,” but good, sterling matter, worth the money 
at the time, and worth money for all time. One of the results 
of this is that as a tradesman he can look upon every fait:ing of 
his gains without a blush. They have been earned in honest, 
successful, and noble endeavours. Another result that no 
alloy has accompanied the good which he has thus effected. He 
has done nothing but good. 

This plan of publishing weekly volames has already been 
noticed by us with commendation. The appearance this day of 
the first volume—William Carton, a Biography—of which 
we have a copy before us, has induced us to recur again shortly 
toit; and in order to explain what sort of matter may be ex- 


is 


| 








pected in them, we here subjoin the conelu: 
part of the original address :— 


ling ¢ 


i] 


und explanatory 
“ Ist. As to the subject matter:—We propose to place within the reach 
of all readers a series of books which shall ultimately comprehend some. 
thing like that range of literature which well-educated persons desire ty 
In this serics there will be no attempt at exclu- 


at their 


have command. 





siveness, We shall not take up the m st false and dangerous opinion that 
the understanding of the masses should be writteu down to, nor will mere 


only at¢ ] 





didactic instruction be 
ay 


in connexion 


attempted. A t 
ial and amusing reading should be offered 


t issolid and serious. ‘The publishers possess many 


for knowledge is not so 


ndu ion of ge! 


wha 


»recreat 
with 











iluable « ts which may be readily adapted to this purpose. There 

i eat de also to be done anew, in the way ofj idicious compil itions, 

of translations from foreign works, aud of original productions by authors 
fability, conceived in a right spirit. We have many offers of assistance 

fro writers of established reputation, who feel that the circulation of their 
thougnts in a ¢ ip pocket volume is a tribute to their usefulness and their 
eputation. We have no want of materials to conduct this undertaking 


t 
teu 


vd « : 
As to form an l pric Ms We propose to 
», handsomely printed, of from 240 to 280 pages, ing as much 
matter as an ordinary octavo volume of 300 pages. Each volume will be 
essentially a book, not a tract—a book for the pocket and the library. 
Many of the volumes will be complete in themselves: 
extend to two more volum The price 
shilling, sewed, and eighteeupence, bound. In proposing this series of un- 
equalled 1 universality, we rely upon an extensive sale 
amongst the usual number of individual purchasers—a great body in these 
days. Some individuals will 


will purchase the entire series. 


xtensively 


iily a 


Zuid, issu¢ 


, every Saturday, a 


voiume contal: 


some subjects will 


or of each volume will be one 


cheapness an: 


content 
We al 
from persons of wealth and influence, 
in the formation of lending libraries 
association remains to be developed an 
d we have espec ially adapt d our plat meet the formation of this me- 
dium of popular improvement, which requires only to be explained to be 
easily acted upon.’ A few simple rules necessary for the proper re- 


themselves with selec tion; others 
so depend upon a large support 
who are willin ler every aid 
But we also see that a new element of 


st the great bo ly of the people jy 


r to ren 


ym 


a 1 to 


are 





gulation of book-clubs for all readers. ‘The following are those of a * Cheap 
Lending Library,’ established in a country town in Ireland; and which 
have been promulgated in a very useful article on ‘Country Lending 
Libraries,’ in Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal :—‘ \st. Subscriptions to he 
paid in advance at the time of subscribing, and at the commencement of 
every subsequent term. 2nd. If subscriber, through any cause what- 
ever, detain a book or books b ond the time subscribed for, the sub- 
scription will continue open, and must be paid till the books are returned. 
rd. Ifa book be written in, torn, or damaged, while in the possession of 
i subscriber, that book, or the set, if part of one, must be paid for at the 
cost price. 4th. If a subscriber lend a book toa non-subseriber, he forfeits 
his subscription; nor will a transfer of books from one subscriber to 
inother be allowed. 5th. For the general convenience and accommo- 
dation of subscribers, every work will be accompanied by a notice, limiting 
a reasonable time for reading it, to which the strictest attention must be 
paid. 6th. If a book be not returned on the day appointed, the subscriber 
shall pay a fine of one penny for every day the book shall be detained ; 


and if not returned within fourteen days after the d fixed for its return, 


apy lication shall be made to the subscriber for the san e; and if it be not 
t} returned, the subscriber shall pay the value thereof, or of the set to 
which it bel xa 

Such is the purpos f these publications, and the plan sug- 
vested for their ditlusion. No. 1 | i ppropriately with the 
life of the great Inglish printer, Caxton. It is written in that 
style of discursive usefulness which las given to Shakspere, a 
Biography, so classical a fame in th postscript furnishes a 
ucciuct and striking account of the ] tau of printing since 





that time when it was said that ‘tof a surety England can never 
support a paper mill of its own,”’ to th mes, When for news- 
u ers alone it appears the quantity of paper annually r quircd 
to be} rinted on amounts to 121,184 reams, some of which paper 
is of an enormous size, to say nothing of the paper otherwise 
consumed about such establishments, and much more, to say 
nothing of the paper required im thousands of other ways 
besides. ‘The Printing Macnint,” savs Mr Knieht, in 
such excellent spirit that we cannot forbear te quote his 
words, **has done for the commerce of literature what the mule 
ud the Jacquard loom have done for the commerce of silk. 


It has n ble to all. It has given us the 
ly volume for Oe shilling, Sor all 
cally, for aut readers. The lowly and 
mon ground—that 
tion of persons. We venture 


iade jiterature accessi 


power of ] roducin y 


a we 


readers. Wesay em] hati 
the exalted have long each stood upon 
of the faith which knows no distin 
to believe that they should meet in the same manner upon the 
common ground of knowledge. ‘The this platform of 
opinion is extended, the more it will be acknowledged that dis- 
tinctions of rank and of property must prevail in the world; that 
it would be impossible to remove them even for a single day ; and 
that such a removal would be profitless and deeply injurious, 
even if it were possible. But while we feel that sound knowledge 
will te nd to ke ep up the real imp rtance of these distinctions, 
we thirk it will also lessen the artificial pretensk ns which are 
engrafted upon them. A great deal of the unhappiness of the 
world proceeds from our not forming a correct estimate of our 
own position, and of the position of our neighbours ; and thus, 
one man Is too much inclined to envy y another for some possession 
which he wants himself, and to look down upen another because 
he himself possesses what another wants. hese jealousic 3s and 
heartburnings will be considerably removed as we all become 
more instructed. The great lk of the people in the most pros- 
nerous state of society must labour. Lat is the condition by 
which we live. It is the scaffolding and the building of all pri- 
vate and public wealth. Without its constant exercise there 
would be no sustenance for the (lay, and no accumulation for the 
sustenance of the morrow. In the eye of reason, the humblest 
workman who puts a spade into the ground, and the highest 
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functionary who watches over the just appropriation of the pro- 
duce of his labour, are equally promoting, each in their several 
stations, the public happiness and prosperity. Surely there will 
be a prodigious increase of social comfort when men universally 
come to feel the real dignity of all useful employments, aid 
when it is understood that a toilsome occupation is not neces- 
sarily connected with a servile and ignorant mind. ‘There will 
be great differences of talent, and of all other power, in the pur- 
suit of our various employments; but the more the bulk of the 
people advance in knowledge, the more will he be respected who 
does his duty, in whatever station his lot may be cast. ‘The 
proud man’s contumely’ is, no doubt, one of the many causes 
that make youth and inexperience impatient under a course of 
mechanical drudgery. ‘The influence of such narrow assumptions 
of superiority will greatly abate when the proud man learns that 
his supposed inferior is treading hard upon his heels in all that 
constitutes the real distinctions between the brethren of the 
family of mankind—our greater or less advances in knowledge 
and virtue. The object of the general diffusion of knowledge i 

not to render men discontented with their lot—to make the 
peasant yearn to become an artizan, or the artizan dream of the 
honours and riches of a profession—but to give the means of 
content to those who, for the most part, must necessarily remain 
in that station which requires great self-denial and great en- 
durance ; but which is capable of becoming not only a condition 
of comfort, but of enjoyment, through the exercise of these very 
virtues, in connexion with a desire for that improvement of the 
understanding, which, to a large extent, is independent of rank 
and riches, It is a most fortunate circumstance, and one which 
seems especially ordained by Hin 





: en : : 
1 who wills the happiness of his 


creatures, that the highest, and the purest, and the most lasting 
sources of enjoyment are the most accessible to all. The great 


distinction that has hitherto prevailed in the world is this,—that 


those who have the command of riches and of leisure have alon 

been able, in any considerable degree, to cultivate the tastes that 
> . 

open these common sources of joyment. ‘The first desire of 

every man is, no doubt, to secur lificiency for tl upply « 


the physical necessities of our nature; but in the « jual dis 
pensations of Providence it is not any especial portion of the 
state even of the humblest among us who labours with his hands 
to earn his daily bread, that his mind should be shut out from 


the gratifications which belong to the exercise of our observing 
and reflecting facultie In this exercise all men may be, to 


certain extent, equal. ‘l’o advance this « ty—a safe equality, 





4 
and one that will endure—an equality thout any mixture of 
evil, because founded upon love and mutual respect 11 
A ~ ’ » | : | 
to all classes our first weekly volume. lhe enterprise is nol 
and we wish it suc« 
DUNN'S HISTORY OF THE OREGON TERRITORY. 


"Mic > ele > - 7.7 ] } a + } ] : y y 
his work isa very elaborate account of the claims of Eneland 


to the undisputed possession of the Oregon territory, and so far 
as priority of occupancy is concerned, at least, 
out. Mr Dunn seems to have become peculiarly quali fie d to write 
on the subject from having been in the service of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, and he writes a very interesting and instructive account 
of their fur trade, and of the habits and customs of the principal 


the Cialm 1s made 


native tribes of Indians. He represents the company treatine 
with great humanity those unfortunat etribes. We hope he dos 


not overstate the truth. He writes with much feeling agains 
the United Statcs Americans, and so as to exeite a suspicion 
that he writes under prejudice. But the book is a good readable 
one, and we recommend it. 


POETRY OF COMMON LIFE. 
A little work of unpretending title, but | 

merit—a novelty in its way well deserving encouragement 
all who have any taste for poetry of that class w 
the heart in language well understood the feelings and habits of 
those whose histories are 1 
existence. We have | yhted in the perusal of its 
pages, finding plenty to please and nothing to offend. A nice 
sense of discrimination has been observed in the compilation, 
which cannot fail to enhance its value. 


considera 

from 
11cih CONVEYS to 
. - : } losis — > +] . 
woven in the dally occurrences of their 


ne 
eeCll MUCH cei 


The preface, written by the late Dr Arnold—a gem in its 
way—is well worthy the space it occupies, being in fact a 
treatise on Verse and Prose, in itself comple te. 

“ The most natural thing in the world has been regarded as the most 
artificial; and one of the most ennobling pieasures of the human mind, 
and, at the same time, one most within the reach of every one. has been 
thought to belong almost exclusively to the rich, like the luxuries of t! 
table, or the splendour of a great establishment. Nor is this merely owing 
to aristocratical pride in the richer classes, or to their wish to kee p a 
monopoly of enjoyment to thi 
ignorance of the nature of poetry, and of the almost universal capacity of 
taking delightinit. . . . . It has accidentally happened that the 
language of poetry for many years in this countr unnatural, 
and the subjects to which it was confined were not capable of exciting 
general interest. And not in this country only, but in many others, as 
the rich had most means of rewarding the writers of poe try, so it was 
naturally made suitable to their tastes; and the subjects chosen, and the 
in in which they were treated, were both adapted to the turn of mind 
of the richer classes ; and for that very reason—such has been the unhappy 
separation between the different parts of society—they have been le 38 
agreeable and less intelligible to the mass of the community.” 


IIe Says -— 


mselves It arises out of real honest 





y was quit 
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The learned doctor proceeds with much perspicacity to show 
what is meant by poetical feelings and poetical language, 
proving that all classes are alike sensible to its truthful fascing- 
t ons :— 

“For instance, a very rude people will be most delighted by the poetry 
which tells of the warlike actions of their fathers; a religious people will 
be most fond of devotional poetry; a people in a very high state of refine. 
ment will enjoy a poetry which goes deeply into the workings of our 
minds and affections, and awakens feelings absolutely unintelligible to 
men in a less advanced condition. But although all persons may thus be 
unable to enjoy the same poetry, yet every one would enjoy poetry of 
some kind or other, if he could meet with any of the kind suitable to his 
own case—that is, if it was addressed to those feelings which are most 
alive within his own breast, and expressed in language which he could 
understand.” 

The purport of the work is thus explained :— The object 6 

pury I J 
the present collection is at once to gratify the taste of a large 
class of readers, and to improve it. The poetry here presented 
to them speaks to those universal feelings which we all have in 
None can find it too hard 
poems here selected are 


common, as men and as Enelishmen. 
for them 4 while at the same time the 
the productions of minds at once 60 vigorous and so cultivated, 
that every reader will find in them something to strengthen his 
understanding, and to enrich it—something whose beauty will 
rise on his contemplation of it, at once exciting greater efforts of 
mind on his part aud rewarding them.” 

In proof of this we need only mention that there are 
choice selections from the works of Mre Opie, Wordsworth, 
Goldsmith, Crabbe, Southey, Cowper, Burns, Barry Cornwall, 
and others of equal fame. Our space will allow us to make but 
one extract, which for simplicity and truth cannot be outvied :— 


THE OLD MAN’S COMFORTS, AND HOW HE GAINED THEM, 
L Southey. ] 
“ You are old, Father William, the young man cried, 
The few locks which are left you are gray ; 
You are hale, Father William, a hearty old man, 
Now tell me the reason I pray : 


In the days of my youth, Father William replied, 
[ remembered that youth would fly fast, 

And ahused not my health and my vigour at first, 
That I never might need them at last. 

You are old, Father William, the young man cried, 
And pleasures with youth pass away, 

And yet you lament not the days that are gone, 
Now tell 

In the days of my youth, Father William replied, 
I remembered that youth could not last; 

I thought of the future whatever I did, 

That I never might grieve for the I ist 

You are old, Father William, the young man cried, 
And life must be hastening away; 

You are cheerful, and love to converse upon death! 
Now tell me the reason I pray. 


me the reason J pray. 





Iam cheerful, young man, Father William replied, 


Let the cause thy attention engage ; 
In the days of my youth I remembered my God! 
And he hath not forgotten my age.” 
The book is neatly printed, with a cloth cover lettered in gold, 
and from its cheapness, independent of its other recommenda- 
tions, is sure of meeting with a large sale. 


y 
*.* It is our purpose in future to acknowledge with more regularity the 
receipt of works sent us for review, when extended notices may not be 
expected or required 





MISCELLANIES OF TRADE. 


| 


IMPORTATION OF Goops FROM Mysore.—The Lords of the Treasury 





havi had under consideration a letter from the East India and China 
Association respecting the admission of sugar and other articles from 
| re, their lordships have directed the Commissioners of Customs 


Y pri iat Mysore produce is legally admissible as produce 
of Madras. <A copy of this order has been furnished to the various 
departments in London, and also to the collectors and comptrollers at 
the several outports of the United Kingdom, for their information and 
government 

Free Lapour sy Brazit.—The provincial authorities of Rio de 
Janeiro have engaged with a Mr bergasse, a French gentleman, to 
grant him two leagues square of land in that province, for the eapress 
purp of cultivatin sugay Ly 600 Eur pean enugrants (part of 2000 
offered), Weshall then be importing free-grown and slave-grown sugar 
from Brazil. Shall we receive the one and reject the other, or how 
establish such certificates as shall distinguish the one from the other? 
The Commissioners of Customs have issued an order, directing that 
e amountof fines imposed on officers, clerks, and day-pay officers in 
mndon, for irregular attendance during the last year, together with 
e balances of former years, be reserved for disposal of the Board, 
venevolent grants to the widows and children of deceased officers; 
have directed the principals of departments, from time to time, to 
wring under the notice of the Board such cases as may appear to be 
deserving of relief. This isa very praiseworthy resolution on the part 
of the commissioners, and much more satisfactory than the old practice 
of distributing the amount amongst a select number of oflicers who 
might be represcnt¢ d to, and considered by, the Board to be the most 
deserving, and who, from the small amount of their salaries, stood 
most in need of such pecuniary assistance. 

Tue Conrectionrry Trape.—Some few weeks since a statement 
appeared in our paper respecting a memorial which had been pre- 
sented to the President of the Board of Trade and the Chancellor of 
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the Exchequer, by the journeymen confectioners of the metropolis, as 
well as others from the different cities of the United Kingdom, respect- 
ing the introduction of hard confectionery into England from Halifax, 
North America, and which was done in direct opposition to the tariff 
of last year. The parties who imported the goods contended that, 
under the Navigation Act, which was passed to enable the inhabitants 
of Halifax to enjoy the same privileges as the people of England, the 
goods, by being manufactured at Halifax, were to all intents and pur- 
poses British manufactured goods, and therefore could be admitted at 
the duty of one penny per pound. This was met by the trade, who 
stated that sugar was not the production of Halifax, but procured from 
the West Indies, and by its being admitted at a very small duty to 
Halifax, the result would be, that if the trade was allowed to continue, 
it would throw every workman in England out of employ, besides 
causing a deficiency in the revenue of upwards of a quarter of a million 
sterling. ‘These proceedings have at length terminated by an order 
in council being issued last week, prohibiting the import ot any hard 
confectionery into any of the ports of the United Kingdom under a 
duty of 6d. per lb., and which enactment came into operation on Mon- 
day last. Since then it is understood that seven tons weight of 
lozenges have arrived in the port of London, and although exertions 
have been made to get it admitted at the duty of 1d, per Ib., the 
attempt has been unsuccessful, and it is now in bond 
Tue Bartic Trave.—In May, 1844, there passed the sound— 
From the North Sea - - . : 777 


From the Baltic - - - - e 1,272 
Total - - - « re 2.049 
Of which were English— 
From the North Sea - . - - 185 
From the Baltic “ - - - - 291 


Total - . “ - = 476 

Tae Canaptan Corn AND Friourn Trape.—The accounts from 
Montreal, received by the steamer, state that thi quantity of Canadian 
flour and wheat sent to this country this year will be much greater 
than last. Up to the 25th May, the arrivals at Montreal, this year, 
were 128,167 barrels of flour, and 73,763 bushels of wheat, against 
54,847 barrels of flour, and 20,211 bushels of wheat, to the same dat 
in 1843. To the last advices, very few vessels had arrived in the S 
Lawrence, but the spring fleet was expected to arrive shortly, and i 
was believed that very large shipments would then take place.— 
Liverpool Times. 
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A Statement of the several Rares of Duty which have been payable 
upon each sort of Corn, Grain, Meat, 
month ended the 5th of June, 1844 


and Frour, during the 


Imported from any Foreign Country. 
In the Weeks following the Certificates of Average 
Prices, dated 


SPECIES. 











May 2 May 9. | May 16. | May 23. May 30 
x Gi s d s. d s, d. s. d. 
Wheat, per qr. . 17 0 17 0 iz 0 17 O 7 0 
Barley, per qr. 
Maize or Indian | | 
Corn, per qr. . | | 
Buck Wheat,per 7 © Y 6 0 6 0 6 0 6 0 
ee || 
Bearor Bigg,per | 
qr. . ) | 
Oats, per qr. 6 0 6 0 6 0 6 0 6 0 
’ 10 6 10 6 1 10 6 0 6 10 6 


Rye, per qr. 
Peas, per qr. 


l 
10 6 10 6 10 6 10 6 1O 6 
Beans, per qr. l 


10 6 1 6 lO 6 oO 6 10 6 


Wheat Meal or} 5 103 510: | 5 10! 5 10: 5 10 
¥ Flour,percwt § . 
Oatmeal, percwt, 3 873} 3 &3 3 8 3 8 3 8:3 





The Produce of, and imported from, any British 
Possession out of Europe. 


ew 


In the Weeks following the Certificates of Average 
Prices, dated 
May 2. | May 9 May 16. | May 23. 


s. d. s. d moe a. ad, 
Wheat, perqr..'. 4 9% | 4 90 4 0 4 0 $ 0 
Barley, per qr... | 
Maize or Indian | | 

Corn, per qr. . | 
Buck Wheat, per > VU © U 6 U 6 0 6 0 6 


SPECIES. 


ee 


qr. ‘ ‘ 
Bear or Bigg, per 
qr. : a i 
Oats, per qr. z VU 2 © 2 0 2 0 2 0 
Rye, per qr.  G 1 6 l 6 2 0 29 0 
Peas, per qr. 2 UV 2 VU 2 Y 9 0 2 0 
2 § 2 © 2 0 2 0 l 6 


Beans, per qr. 
Wheat Meal or} 1 4) ‘a : ‘i a 

Flour, percwt § | ; E a 
Oatmeal,percwt.} 1 274 

| 

By act 6 and 7 Victoria, cap. 29, wheat and wheat meal or flour, 
the produce of Canada, and imported thence since the 10th of October, 
1843, are admitted at a fixed duty ; the former at 1s. per quarter, the 
latter at 44d. per cwt. R. H. Wess, Controller. 


Principal Controller of Landing and Warehousing 
Accounts’ office, June 18, 1844. 


MISCELLANEA. 





WHAT MAN CAN DO.—Man is not born for the purpose of solving the 
problem of the universe, though he certainly has the vocation to seek 
the point where that problem begins, and then to circumscribe himself 
within the limits of the intelligible.— Goethe 

SoLitupE THE Nurse or GreEatNeEss. — All grand passions are 
formed in solitude? there are none such in the world, where there is no 
time for an object to make a profound impression, and where the mul- 
tiplicity of tastes weakens the force of the sentiment 

ALLOTMENTS OF Lanp For CorraGers.—His Grace the Duke of 
Newcastle has ordered his steward to set out a piece of land in the 
liberty of Cropwell Butler, divided into twenty-six allotments, amongst 
the cottagers. Each tenant took his portion by drawing lots, and im- 
mediately commenced the work of cultivation. His Grace the Duke 
of Portland has set apart ten acres of land in Sutton-in-Ashfield, to be 
allotted to the industrious poor in that place. This nobleman made a 
similar allotment in the same place about two years since, which is 


» 
— Rous eau. 





found to answer the objects of this system of befriending the poor, 
especially increasing self-respect and its happy social fruits. It is im- 
possible to set thes field-gard ners, so busy with their child: n and 


happy one with another, in the evening, without being led on to think 
how landowners withhold from t] 1 one of the truest pleasures 

} of property, and from their country 1 will, by not doing 
as these noblemen are doing over their . The Sutton-in-Ash- 

| field allotments for the poor are selected from among the best land in 
the parish, which is in a great stocking weaving neighbourhood. Mr 
| Colman, the celebrated American agriculturist, who is now on a tour 
through Europe, speaking of the advantages resulting from cottage 

allotments, says—‘ I have treated largely on the subject of allotments, 
as presenting one of the tering the condition 
of the agricultural la} are strong upon this 
point ; and they are sustain lL and stré nethens ] by the testimony of 
many men of large experience and shrewd observation. The labourer 
advantage, 

being in the 
r his own control and arrange- 

ment, and for his own immediate and persona becomes a 
benefit instead of a toil. He finds it the means of eking out his scanty 








ft most efficient means of | 


urer. My own convictions 


| finds, in an allotment, a means of turning his spare hours t 
| and in a mode of labour which, from its very character, 
association of his wife and children, unde 
al benefit, 





| wages, and of providing to a degree, for an oceasion of sickness or 
| other suspension of his employment or wages. He is enabled to bring 


from this source many comforts to his frugal table; and has himself, 


if he is a man of feeling —and why should he not be ?—an opportunity 
of enjoying one of the richest of all pleasures—that of making a small 
contribution to relieve an unfortunate or sick neighbour. It presents 
a good school of industry for | children under his own immediate 
inspection. It quickens his own intelligence in making agricultural 


experiments 


upon a small and useful scale; and rouses a spirit of 


wholesome emulation i even with the master farmers. It 





removes him from strong temptations rambling, low dissipatien, und 
intemperance It gives him an interest in the soil; it attaches him to 
i | it involves him in all the risks of public safety, and makes 
| him the friend of public peace and order. It gives him the spirit of a 
| man, raising him above the sense of slavish dependence, and the dread 
| of becoming a pensioner on public charity. In so doing, it at once 


| exalts him in the community ; induces a most wholesome self-respect ; 
| inspires a just regard for the rights of property; attaches him the 
} more strongly to his superior, illingness that he 
| should lk erect. instead keeping hir non the ground with his 
should walk erect, Instead of Keeping him upon the ground with his 
| foot upon his neck ; and presents innumerable, constant, and powerful 


motives to improvement and good conduct 


who thus shows his w 


|} Pauperism.—The following is 


to parliament respecting paupersi 


in abstract of returns presented 
x 1Union Workhouses in England and 

| Wales. Returns have been received from 386 unions in England, and 
| from twenty-four in Wales. The number of married paupers in the 
khouses of England, on the 30t} f March, 1844, ** who had been 
there al i ’ and one in Wales. The number of 
| such paupers in England Union Workhouses, above fifty, was 555, and 
one in Wales. The number of such paupers, under fifty years of age 
in England, and none in Wales. F i 
in England (and none in Wales) 
There are 5,697 married paupers in the workhouses of England, and 
$5 in those of Wales, who had been therein less than five years. In 
<ngland, 2,160 of such paupers had been admitted more than once, 
514 twice, 750 thrice, 361 four times, 161 five times, 87 six times, 69 
seven times, 52 eight times, 33 nine times, 21 ten times, 9 eleven times, 
| 22 twelve times, 23 thirteen times, 15 seventeen times, 5 eighteen times, 
and twenty times, and upwards. The number for Wales under 
the same heads are 53, 37, 11, 2, 3, five times, and none oftener. 
| There are 4,799 married male paupers in England who had “died in 
| the workhouse since the pa the Poor Law Amendment Act,” 
| and forty-three in Wales; wl ere have died 3,271 females in 
England and twenty-two in W: The next return relates to ab- 
| sconders. In 332 unions that have sent returns in England and Wales, 
| in 1839, 298 persons were charged with having absconded from within 
the workhouse, 2,326 from without the workhouse, leaving their wives 
and families chargeable to the union; in 1840 the number was 299 

| from within and 2,535 from without the in 1842 it had 
increased to 2,451 from within, and 3,709 from without the workhouse 
and lastly, in 1843, the number was 447 fr 


t 
without the workhouse (exclusive of the returns from unions and single 
parishes under local and Gilbert acts From those numbers 4,255 
have been apprehended, and 3,864 became re-united to their families 
with being previously apprehended. Such is an abstract of returns 
that occupy nearly fifty folio pages of figures. 





ive years,” was 671, 


ve 








Fifty-eight of such paupers 
may be considered able-bodied. 





workhous« 
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m within, and 3,600 from 


Post Orrice.—The system of espionage in the General Post office, 
St Martin’s-le-Grand, is comparatively unknown to the _ public. 
During the secretaryship of Sir Francis Freeling, the opening of letters 
posted in London for the continent, as well as those from the provinces 
passing through the Foreign office, was carried on to a great extent, 
and we know (says a correspondent) to a certainty that there are now 
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in the Post office more than one individual who, in carrying letters and | PRICES CURRENT, 











































































































packets which had been opened and resealed in the “ Espionage office” | - l 
i . | | | 
to the inland offices, have found the wax on violated letters and packets GOVERNMENT FUNDS. Sat. | Mon. | Tues. | Wed. | Thurs. |Friday. 
sticking to their hands, from its not having sufficient time to cool. 6 hiss Rea . ee NES eae 
The “Espionage office” was then situate “the s h-west c : Bank Sto “k,7 percent.- - - - 198 1984 1984 — _ 1984 
he wplonage office é was then situate on 1@ south-west corner | 3 per Cent. Reduced = 3 = : 994 99 | 98 993 | 988 | 998 
of the Post office, and is now partly used as the Money-order office. | 3 per ————.- SS CS = Soh oe Pe bare 2 
. ee ’ "7 3) per Cent. Ann. 1818 - + -— - - = t= - — | = 
We challenge contradiction to our statement.—Morning Chronicle. binie<-« iPr = = >, ae “x a. 
Deatus or INFANTS IN ENGLAND AND WALES.—There have just been 34 perc ent.  mmeagy a ee Luz 102 | 1023 | a | lov loz 
° " . it nn. - - - | = — | —_ | 2 _ _ 
laid before the House of Lords, pursuant to order, some very remark- heed 5 per ( ae ee Ee re = i 
able returns, showing the number of inquests that have been held for | ane me n. Jan. , rae 13 rr rT 13 n = 
_ - . . 4 » Ann. for 30 years, t. » 1850 - - | 2 2 ! 2 2? 9 yi 
the last ten years, in England and Wales, upon the bodies of infants of ie Jan. 5, 1800 = - 18 ns a ot | = 1m 
one year old and under, distinguishing those cases in which verdicts | , ,, Ditto || Jan. 5, 1880 - — - a i oh Go Be. me 
és it - ee » 0 ; " ° = - ia St ck, 105 per Cent. - - a — - j _ - 
of “ murder,” or “ found dead,” have been given by the juries at such ) Bonds, 3h per Cent. 1,001 -  - a a a - | 
inquests. The mere enumeration of the cases, with a few remarks Die to, under 1,0001. - - - |8%spm oo — | — _ 96s | pm 948 | s pr 
matkal 1 ai Thar a ao | . ‘ 1 - South Sea Stock, 34 per Cent - - = 96s p.m 96s. p.m ~ vee | pa 
subjoine to each, occupies a folio volume of more than 150 pages, Ditto Old Ann. 3 per Cent. : - _ ff a 
which fact will afford some idea of the extent of mortality among very | , Divo New Ann. 3 een 3 e ee Bet, ss x 
= " ° on ° EK an . x 3 per nt. Ann. - - - - _ - _ _ j; — — 
young infants, from the various “ ills that flesh is heir to,” or is most Bank Stock for Opg., April. 12, -— - _ - 173g | — | om a 
unnaturally exposed to, during that tender age. Someof the verdicts : portent. Con. St Account, ditto - 988 98% ose = | 988 at 
¥: ° . ° ° ndla Stoc wr Account, ditto - om = 285 2 } = yd 
returned sound rather curiously; such as the following, being very | Canada Guaranteed Debden. 4 per Cent. isle = — | — f = ol 
common among the list, and being selected at random from the im- | P**! hequer Bil wads ae cial « 75 75 _ a i | Ms 
2 - A a j itto - - - ao ‘ ‘ ‘ | 
4 mense numbers enumerated in the volume in question:—*“ Casually Ditto Small 1}d. . 75 75 74 | (74 74 7 
‘| overlaid in bed by his mother ;” “ Found dead in bed with his mother;” | Ditte Commercial, Hid. + , we a si 
Py “Died suddenly by the visitation of God, of convulsions ;” “ Died by the | — ; AILWAYS a 
ts visitation of God; to wit, stoppages,’ or “to wit, in a fit;” “ Casually —_— ee eds — 
R poisoned by an overdose of laudanum;” “ Casually poisoned by lau- | teat ei Shares. | Pald. (Friday 
deaum administered by mistake;” and the like. The number of |} ——-——-————————— ‘_——-—— | ae 
ale alec a 4 oot nS A L. & d. B02) & @& rm 
verdicts of wilful murder against the mother or “against some person | painyurghand Dalkeith -— - 1,154 5 0 Opet| 0 0 9] S00] = 
or persons unknown,” is still more terrible, proving that the attention | Glasgow and Ayrshire - - =] 12,500 210 O pet oo 0 0} HW 0 0 56 
( i Gr 16,000 210 Opet |] 2 0 0 2 0 0 ty 
F . riele rm © . rep _ o can : win on slasgow an jreenock « : - », 00) 2 if rc 20 rt) 
of the le gislature should be directed to the subject, in ord r to see | Giasgow andGarnkirk - + - 4000 | 610 Oper | 200) 300) 
whether the existing poor law does not tend to cause such a fearful | Dundee and Arbroath - + - 4,004 _ 1} 26 0 0} 25 0 0 4 
"ster and tf ea ww ‘a<« : rming! id Derby - 6,300 113 0 psh | 100 0 O!| 100 0 
system; and, if so, whether a statute that could even be suspected as pote Thirds, iss 8h dis. hes 8°300 oll 0 2 1 | 33681 8 0 . oe 
tending to such results ought not to be succeeded by wiser and more Ditto Eighths - - ° : - 6,300 0 Lil | ~_ 110 0 - 
iberal enactments 7 | Birmingham and Gloucester - - 9,500 2 2 Opsh |] 100 0 0) 100 0 0 ~= 
liberal enactments. siss. 7} dis. - + -| 10,000 015 0 1 9 0 0! 1710 0] = 
. i 1d Exeter - - - - 15,000 216 Opcet | 100 0 0 70 0 0 ees 
‘ Dn wre it and Gloucester - - +, 6,640 _ }; 000); 800) = 
COMMERCIAL MARKETS. | Caledonian + 5 «| cv. - ae ~ 3a 
i corent Birker ead - ° - Bete ) 0 i 4 | ou 4 0 H 4 0 AH 
Saasdininciaian sani ees a 200] ¥ 
| astern Counties ), QUOC v ea = J 
— > Be | Ditto New . - - - - x8 O00 0 8 0 25 0 0] 8 6 13% 
: é rr. 3 FRIDAY Ey ENING. | Pee - 5 fl Cl) ees 5 0 Oper | 613 4 013 4 lpm 
IN DIGO.—The transactions in this article have been of late so very | fastern Union - . 4,000 _ 5000} 5 0 0 66 
trifling, that no feature can be formed of the market by quoting the par- | Glasgow, Paisley, and Ayrshire . 12,5000 he ae ee 0 0 ” 
x a a : 7 a eae al in t d Glas . OO 276pe WO | § — 
ticulars This inactivity, however, is by no means a proof of a diminished eee jada —T 18°00 010 2 a7 } 1210 h | 12 10 . “ 
consumption, but the purchases in and about the last April sales were so | Ditto Registered - - -~ - — - | - 1210 6 oo 
extensive that dealers and manufacturers in this country, and upon the | GrandJunction = = =~ = 10,918 | 10 0 Opct | 100 0 0} 100 0 y - 
, } 1 Ditto HalfShares - - - - 10,918 10 0 Upet 00 0 8 ww 0 @ - 
continent, must be supposed to be well stocked; and the large quarterly | Ditto QuarterShares - - - im : 2 00! 2 090 bi 
sales which will commence on the 9th of next month, preclude for the | Great North of Englan a - 217 6 pet} 100 0 0| 100 0 go) J0b 
present any extensive dealings. There are upwards of 15,000 chests now Great Western aa StL Cpa) ie 8 8) Be 8 ee 
»* } ’ . . . ‘ Ditto Half Shares - - - - 215 Opsh{i 500 0 50 0 6 73: 
declared for these sales, and we can furnish the following | DittoFifths - - - = = 013 2psh) 2 0 0; 12 00) 24 
ASSORTMENT OF QUALITIES OF 12,000 CHESTS, viz :— | Hulland Selby - = . tied od es Se 
- 6 Ditto Quarter Shares” - - - _ 1210 0} 8 0 Qj 1 
a. Value of last sale. Chests. | Lancaster and Carlisle - - _ HW 0 0 300 — 
Jengal fine shipping . at 5s. 9d. to 6s. 6d. about 400) Leeds and Bradford a a - 7 ) os | l vr is ~ 
rood di re 8 : Leeds and Selby . - - - 2,106 = 0 0 0} 300 0 0 ~ 
g od litto bs e 5s. 3d OS. Sd. “= 1,000 Liverpool and Manchester - . 7 100 10 0 Opct | 100 0 0! 100 0 0 i 
middling ditto . 4s. 10d. Sa 2d. 5 2500 Ditto HalfShares - + = - 7,968 | 10 0 0 pet | YH 0 0) 5 0 0 om 
ordinary ditto. 4s. 3d. 4s, 9d R 3,300 Ditto Qu ae ae" pe 1S 11,475 | 10 0 Opect | 25 0 0) 33 0 0 _ 
: 4 ’ Lor nar ton - » is 36,000 2 0 Opsh ov 0 @ “0 0 47 
r cons ; | a 2 99 . ; 
aeons oO isuming ee ts, 2d. ” 2,200 | DittoLoan Notes - - - «= _ » 0 Opet 10 00) 000 oo 
ordinary ditto , is. Od. is. &d 1,000 1 ke na ckwall - i e232 6 -- 1613 4 7¢ 
low and lean ditto _ is. Od. 200 4 _— Prit ic a ae oe he e 43 4 ibs 
Oude 200 a ; sual Vileentah ss ‘ Z } ’ Sli 2 2 
° . ° ° . . . ° . ° “ nar Birmingham - - iv Vv pet _ _ 219 
Kurpah, of all sorts . . at 2s. 6d. 4s. ld. si TOO Ditto New Quarter Shares” - - 54,450 10 0 O pet —_ 9 9 0 248 
Ma - Ew) Ditto New rhirds - - - 41,750 114 0 2 00 » 9 0 358 
we fe London and S i-Western - * 16,200 3 5 Opsh ee 41 610 6 
Manilla : - “ > ; ; ; 4) Ditto Ei is . a Ss 4 015 0 4 
There is a more than usual mixture in the qualities of this year’s indigo 1. nan? Croydon - " 2 O00 014 0 psh 1315 9! lsd 
; - . J - ’ Dicto Scrip, is at SOL. dis - wo - ls Oo 6 71 0 
and various marks of long-established factories in Bengal proper do not | Manchester and Le ss. «a4 a 4 7 Gpsh | 100 001 7 0 0) 106} 
turn out quite so pe rfect and good as we have been accustomed to sce Di New Shares - - - . 13,000 117 ¢ sh} 0 0 0 30 0 0 =— 4 
there during many years past. This deficiency is in part attributed to- 4 bo ouartes Src eae 13,000 i 5 > tees 2 9 0 _ 
‘ ‘ as > oo ts vester at jirmingham - 30,000 z 70 0 
wards a desire on the part of the planters to produce the largest quantity | Ditto Exter : mo A ‘ ; a oa 70 0 9 % > ° ~ 
possible, hence less rfect quality. Itis, however, thought by the bro- = ind Counties - - . - 10,000 ‘8 0 100 0 0! 100 » 0 Mt 
. : 4 ‘ aa : “ . tto ter Shares, iss dis. « 0.00 7 4 v5 ,, 
kers that the colouring matter in this year’s indigo is good, and rather | Dit arch, r Ghana, ts. 10 die. . 0 ‘ - a v1) “4 is @ : 7 
, . . “ih , < ‘ } ) i is - - - - - iv, 4 4 | “ { » E 
better than the appearance of mixture and other defective signs would | Norwich and Brandon - =| 19,000 — woo 2 0 0 7 
indicate, and the quantity declared for this sale is so extraordinarily large | 4 we “Th 1 DarlingtonJ n ‘ 0 6 0 29 0 0 1b 9 0 40 
that there will be m ich more than enough for all possible purposes, even | p tto Half Shares, ies 000 115 0 "50 ° > = 4 H 7 
if extensive speculations were entered into, for which, however, there are 1) Phirds, iss. at 11/. 13s. lis. Li 4 110 0 113 4 om 
no s at present, and perhaps no rational inducement can be discovered D thern and Eastern - = = 1 + “ w 00; 4 0 0 7 
: . 4 - ' + ¢} eae , or " ; : itto Scrip, issued at Si. dis. - O15 { 5) 0 8 5 ni 
for them. We sup] ost that the cons imption of the article in this country Ditto Quarter Shares - - ea | wo} 3 1° ; 16 
will, in the course of the present year, be as large as ever | Parisand Oreans - = ; 200} 9080 385 
COCHINEAL.—We have heard of no transactions of any moment this Rede ay J “ ‘1 ; 117 0 | 20 0 0 0 0 0 B8¢ 
os oe - : rs , ° } r 1A vy? I - ~ 1 ov f ni ~~ 
week. The article keeps its value, without being in brisk demand. | Ditto, nota propt ° 0600 eee | 2 0 4 4 4 : ~_ 
SUGARS.—Refined: The home market has been less active e our | & and Havre - 40,000 _ ;} 200] 800 199 
: a Ss optic 
last report, and price s are rather lower. I or ane the re continues to be | Manel » Ashton-ut — Lyne, and 7.000 5 0 O pect 100 0 0 89 10 0 
a good demand, and little crushed is obtainable 1 uly for delivery In the | Sheffield and Rotherham ° . 1,000 [a5 6S ee ee 95 7 0 ri 
British Plantation market there has been little animation this week, and | 2 i orate a Z : I ne 15 0 Upet | 109 0 0) 08 0 8 _ 
» . 2 — 1-Fastern and ver - ° 2s OM ain ny r, 
excepting for good grocery qualities, which are not plentiful, prices must | Yarn ith and Norwict : ; & ="7.00 ra “se . z 3 4 4 = 
be qt uoted ls. lowe r, the « juan tity sold being about 2,000 ¢ _ 2 an 1 North Midlanc - - | 6,700 10 0 Opet nw 0 0 ni) 00 1% 
COFFEE.—Of British West India descriptions the quantity brought Die Now Shases . - . 6.700 10 0 Opet ”% 0 0! % 00 624 
fi ~ . li hlic cale } mise | al | ian me : .  * 4 tos ~ i car ro branch « - - _ —_ a 210 0 204 
orward in public sale has again been large, amounting to 1 O15 casks and 
979 barrels and bags; the good and clean sorts of Jamaica have continued | - : rx a 
to find ready buyers, and have gone rather dearer; but ordinai y qualities | FRENCH FUNDS 
go off heavily ; the unclean Demerara and Berbice met scarcely any offers, | = 
and were 1 early all withdrawn: price s were, Jamaica, good mid ling 93s. Paris, Paris, Paris, ety Paris, Paris, 
to 100s.— middling 86s. to 92s —fine fine ordinary and low middling 74s. to bias _June %.| June Zl. June’? | June % June 26.) June 27. 
85s.—fine ordinary 63s. to 72s.—ordinary and good ordinary 50s. to 60s. | , isan f. ¢ tr f. © © f. c. f. 
Demerara, fine fine ordinary and middling 63s. to 75s. In foreign also the | ° cc — 22 Sep. 2 } 121 95) «| 192 25 = 19915 1199 16 |. — 
transactions have been extremely limited. | Exchange- - : 4 Ag | 
COCOA continues much neglected. | 4} per Cent. Ann. 1:3 25 113 ~ 113 2% —- | = 
RICE.— Bengal remains very firm; the public sales have been exten- | : 
sive, amounting to 7,581 bags, great part of which has found buyers at a | t 
steady rate ; middli g and good white lls. to 12s.—ordinarv white 10s. 6d. | ) US 20 108 20 = = 108 20 =m 
to 11s. Foreign sorts are still depressed. P ) 
PIME panies vers firm. 100 bags middling and good, in publi j 82 60 82 60 ~ 82 45 BY 40 - 
sale, sold at 38d. to 4d. ) 
PEPPER.—Heavy sales hs been brought forward both of Malabar | - f 3,070 30,70 - 3,060 _ { o— 
and Eastern: the latter havi: been held for previous pric es, has |] ! ' 
mostly bought in, but part of the Malabar has been sold at a fu rther , vial "Mls dines sad 
reduction, the quantities and pric es were as follows—2,078 bags Malabs ee | 295 323 125 35 _ 25 323 25 32} os 
middling and good, cain few very ordinary 3d. to 34d. ; | — 
—_ gs E ee : Pen ang —_ black Sumatra bought in at 22d. to sd. a | PRICES OF BULLION. 
ew clean Batavia sold at : —and damage lack Sumatra at 21d 9 | : a RR ar _o 
In CINNAMO: v > littl i damaged blac} umatra at 21a. to 2 d. Foreign Cold in Bars (Standard) ° ° . ‘ . (per ounce) £317 8 
n very little doi ng. | Foreign Gold in Coin spanish Doubloons- ° . . . ‘ ° e oee 
NUTMEG S.—2\ casks in pub lic sale chiefly sold at moderate prices; | " Do. do. Portugal pieces pete ees ew | antl 317 : 
ood browr . 5s Gd. —ant ‘ é ’ ew Dol ars . ° . . . ‘ ‘ ° ° ‘ €4io 
good b 1 3s. to 3s. 6d.—and a few brown Batavia 2s. ld. to 2s, 8d, Silver in Base (Standard) 4-6 a oe a ¢ aif 
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PUBLIC SECURITIES OF UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
a — ——___— 
' London Amer. | London Amer 
= — Dividends. | Prices. Prices. | Prices. | Prices. 
" “ es June25, May 31.|June:8 May 3l. 
Per Cent. 
Alabama +; 5 1252 500,000! May & Nov. ~ 84 _ 84 
” Sterling 2 1858 2,000 000 Jan. & July. = _ — = 
” ” 1863 3,500,000; May & Nov. _ —- | — 4 
Indiana mi lesa} 1,600,000| Jan. & July.|  — ie as a 
“a Sterling 5 | ‘ixsi | 1,600,000! ,, a 40 446 = 46 
Ilinois - = 6 | 1870 | 5,000,000! ,, ig 4) fl 10 
” Sterling 6 | 1870 | 1,000,000] 4, 9 10) 51 40 5) 
Kentucky 6 1868 1,250,000) 4, “8 93 105 | 93 105 
Louisiana, Sterling 5 1848 1,800,000} ,, , ses es ae nis 
” 9 | 1883 | 9 , _ sn - 
| (a | 
- 5 isi7{ 7,000,000| Feb. & Aug. | 72 ao» 1 a 
| ea | 
” 4 1853 150,090} May & Nov. _ = = oe 
» 6 1867 300,000} April & Oct.| = Ply aa 7S 
Maryland ° ” 1859 750,000) ,, = nan a i = ve 
Ster hing of) 1 XS 3,000,000} Jan. & July. - _ ; = _ 
Mastachusett - @ | 4857 1,000,000|  ,, = ow "m | i 78 
Sterling 5 1868 300,000 | April & Oct. _ a4 ja _ 
Michigan - °* 6 | 2863 | 5,000,000) Jan. & July ons —. 
Mississipi, Sterling 5 | {isc May & Nov. on i - | ~_ - 
1858} ’ | 
Is61 | 
” 6 | Sissel 2,000,000! Mar. & Sep. = te! ja ; 
— 5 | (is7l ‘. | 
ew tor = 7 1858 124,270] Quarterly. 
” 5 | 1860 877, O00 | 94 102} 923 10 
Obio - - = © | 4850 | 4,000,000) Jan, & July. — | - - 
» 6 | {ieot | #:000,000) 4, ss 92 | 102 | 92 10: 
Pennsylvania == 5 | gst | Feb. &Aug. 
” 5 1856 254 de P 93 | 
” 5 | 1858 | 3,070,661; ., .. e = 
” 5 | 1860 2,648, 680 | ae - “V 80 40 30 
” 5 1862 2,995,400! ,, ies } 
; 4 6 ‘ine B 5 1864 1,700, 000 | fi i 
aroin - » 
—_— rolina Ba- 5} 1866 | £200,000) Jan. & July. —- | — m oa 
Tennessee - - 6 1868 1,000,000) , a = - = 
Virginia ° = 6 | 1957 400,000} ,, os on a at mee 
| (1838) | 
Florida- + «+ 6 Vise 1,000,000 és = = es a 
| “1864 | 
| (1862) | 
Ditto Sterl. Bonds- 6 | + 1358 2,000,000] 4, f = a Sn. 
United St B fppee x | 
ee } 1866 35,000,000 ,, 30. | 1 30s. | 148 
. | (Ap.) | | 
Ditto Debentures - 6 jistie snes, April & Oct. 65 _ | 65 _ 
842 
f | (Oc.) | 
Ditto ditto 6 Isl £900,000} ,, a 40 on ik! on 
| Siu | 
Louisiana State Bk. 10 1870 | 2,000,000) Jan. & July. _ - |— _ 
k of Louisiana 8 1870 4,000,000) ,, Ps oa = an ie 
' 1860 | ' 
New York City - 5 1¥56, 9,600,000! Quarterly. a = ae, ve 
1851 } } 
New Orleans City- 6 | 1864 250,000| Feb.& Aug.| — ia Hi Oe i 
5 | 1863 | 1,500,000! Jan. & July - — | - 
Philadelphia C ity- 5 1863 175,000 | May & Nov. “ oa a a 
BaltimoreCity - 5 1850 | 4,600,000 Quarterly. on a me 4 
Camden & Amboy 5 164 4 Feb. & Aug. = — +f on 
a R. Bonds - 6 1864 2 ae aa ae a ao oo 
PRICES OF FOREIGN STOCKS. 
Sat. Mon. Tues. Wed s.| 4 
Saebely ilelainpieiens Esnatidnintiens|-astabininigas tl Sea-edinccact 
Austrian, 5 per cent., 10 ae ~ 115 SEP ‘pt ms 
per pound sterling - - pi 
Belgian Bonds, 5 per ce nt. « - © _- _> 103 — _ 103 
Brazilian Bonds, 5 per cent. sz 82 8 
Do. New, 5 per cent. i820 & 1839 — a 794 74 794 7 
Do. New, 1843 - - - — —- _ — - 
Buenos Ayres Bonds, 6 per c cent. - _ = _ i= oe - 
Cuba Bonds, 6 per cent. . - _ -- i- one 
Chilian Bonds, 6 per cent. - - 1044 - 105 | — _ R 
Do, 3 per cent. deferred - ° - os 53g | a a 
Columbian Bonds, 6 per cent. ex | | 
Venezuela t= ae Ilya | (133 14 | 14 lt 133 
Danish Bonds, 3 per cent, 1825 - sy i— BR+ - ; 
Dutch, 24 per cent. Exchange 12 gu. - i- — on wn a 
Greek Bonds, 1824—25, 5 percent. - —_ i= _ ;— _ = 
Do. ex over-due Coupons - — — o - 
Mexican, 5 per cent., 1837, ex over- ‘ | 
due coupons and debentures - © ME | Ohh 343 | 358 35} 35 
Do. Small - - — i- | — } - _ noe 
Do. Deferred Stock, 5 per cent. « Mg | — j— | 159 15} 15g 
Do. Debentures - - ll | — ;— 41 ons 
Neapolitan Bonds, 1824, 5percent. - | — | — —- | — -- nee 
Peruvian Bonds, 6 per cent. : {— { 26§ “= - - ~_ 
Prussian Bonds, 4 per cent. - - {— -- — _ -_ 
Portuguese Bonds, 5 per cent. - - - S24 -- - — -_ 
Yo. Converted - - - 4/3 = 47% $69 
Do. Small . - - - - ;— — —- — oe 
Do. Annuities, 1855 - . oo , — _~ _ —- -_ 
Russian Bonds, 1822, 5 per cent. in t 
pound sterling - - : 1lkg | = - 118 Like | 
Do. _ do. Metallic - ° - | i-— _ - /— 
Spanish Bonds, 5 per cent. Div. from | | } 
November, 1840 . 23 23$ | «(284 234 me | 28K 
Do. do. do. from N 184 _ - _ — | = 
Do. do. do. from No 1843 _ | poe ‘mp wet pe 
De. Passive Bonds - - - 5g ie _- 54 — 
Do. Deferred - - - - — 133 — 134 134 
Do. 3 per cent. i, es te - 354 i | 39% 354 354 | 343 
Venezuela Bonds, 2 per cent. : - - _- i_— — a, eet 
Do, do. Deferred - _ ,— | o ~_ ll¢ ‘ote 
Dividends on the above payable in 
London. | 
Dutch, 24 per cent., Exch ange 12 guil. 62 625 =| 623 623 613 
Do. 5 per cent. - 1003 100$ 100d 1003 1004 16 Fr 
5 per cent. New Loan, 1837 - - _ v9 100 - 904 903 
Neapolitan Bonds, 5 percent. - . _ ; 99 9) 95 954 om 
Ex., per Dutch, 4f. lic. Ex. per | 
pound Sterl. 25f. 5c. - - -- j— oP ee - ~ 
Russian Inscription, 6 per cent.- —- eo as | i a sai 
IRISH STOCKS. 
Wed Thurs. Friday.| Sat. Mon Tues 
3 per Cent. Consols - - - - : 984 YSg - 984 - - 
Reduced Do. - . - - = = | — - 
per Cent. Stock - - - - - 1013 1013 102 102 101} 10) 
giuced Do. = © + = © = — | — | co sn se 
BeStock,New- - + = = =| 1033 102 102 1024 10% 1094 
per Cent. Debentures - - ° ° — ot -_ 94} - Ot 
xchequer Bilis = - - - es} = | — | — _ — 
k Stock - . - - : -| — - -—- | — | — 
RoyalCanal Stock - - - = - - |= —-_ | — | = 314 
GrandCanal Stock - - + = ot lm ie deo fam = aa 
Do. Debentures 6perCent. - + +| 82 a} — | 8 81 S08 
Jo. 4perCent - - -| — Se ee -_ _ 





JOINT STOCK BANKS. 


No. of Dividends 




















Friday 
ital rai , 
Shares. ’er Ann onares. Paid June 20 
quamibanatnn ia a 3 
15,000 a § Agricultural and Commercial } 95 10 0 0 ad 
(of Ireland - - -5 
15,000 Sl. per ct Australasia - - - - ° 40 40 O ¢ _ 
7.500 — om Do. New - - ° . 109 0 O 
0,000 61. per British North American - - 1} mm Oo f 4” 
Do. New - - - 10 0 
5,000 | Gl. per ct ( ls - . - 05 ” 0 0 
8,000 if nty of Gk ester - 7 100 Ss 6 © —_— 
1,000 Dl. per « Commercia i n - ow 0 0 
20,000 5 per ct. Colonial - - 100 » 0 O 
$000 61. per ct. lonian - - - ) "5 0 0 
40,000 Gl. per ct Lon don and Westm nster - 1) 2“) 0 0 bi 
60,000 61. per ct Lor 1 Joint Stock - - oO 10 6 14 
Metrop itan - : - 25 710 ¢ 
40,000 Sl. per ct Provincial of Ireland - 100 25 0 0 
20,000 | N 10 1 0 0 
0 0 0 
4,000 | ° 50 710 O 
10,000 vland 100 35 0 0 
10,000 | 20 10 0 0 an 
10,000 } - yd » Uv 
21,500 | - - 1) 10 0 - 
10.000 $l. ver ct ; ngland and Sout! i mT) 1Y 10 =e 
Das. : \ Wales District - “5 - } 
"0,000 f per ct Wilts and Dorset - me 15 710 - 
20,000 8 erct Union of — - - 7) a Y 
10,000 Sl. per ct Do. ™ - ° 10 O 
60,000 5l. per ct Union of L ondon - - Hit) 10 0 0 lv 
| 
SANK OF ENGLAND. 
: LIABILITIES. ASS 
Account of the L abilities and Assets ) Circulat £21,327,000 | Se ¢ ,000 
of tt 1e Bank of England on the average of { Deposits, «. 13,483,000 Bul 15,900,000 
1¢ Quarter, trom the 23rd _ of Maret it ered | ee 
the loth of June, 1844 - - #24. 810,000 £°37.816,000 
CORN MARKETS. 
(From Messrs Gi and Horne'’s Circula 
Corn ExcuanGe, Monpay, June 24.—On Tuesday sday, and 
Thursday, we had a succession of beautiful showers, we icht 
were to be followed up by more, and to give j since 
then the weather has been excessively hot, with a brisk 1-west wind, 
and the clay lands are hard and cracked with the droug! Joth in Ire- 
land and Scotland there have been fine rains, and the crops are said to be 
improving greatly, but the hay crop everywhere is short. At7 o'clock 
this morning the thermometer stood at 72 deg. Fahrenheit. ‘The arrivals 


are liberal of English malt, Scotch and 


parcel of Canada flour has also con 
worked up. 
malting barley are inquired for 























Wheat fully supports 1: 
and we have 


Irish oats, and foreign wheat—a 
1e in—and a few foreign oats have 
ast week’s prices. Fine samples of 

heard of 38s. to 39s. paid for 














some, generally the article is looking up. British and Irish oats are 6d 
to ls. cheaper, in consequence, perhaps, of foreign arrivals. English beans 
} i I I £ 
are not so good sale as the duty on foreign is likely to fall. Peas are th 
turn dearer. Fine white boilers command 42s. No change in flou 
‘ila BRITISH. a PER QR. | FOREIGN AND COL‘ \ ROM 
Wheat, Ess Ww W > sh, ‘J 60% 
—--- J ——--1i mix D 62s 
———— I - ~M 1 - 7 60s 
——— |} R 5 Ms 
( ——— kKied Hamburg Xs 
Barley, Ex — Poli Ode + 
alic Hard Is 
- I I a 
—v \ 4 = 
Oats, Nor o4s 
- Lot - 2s ls 
Mi , . ~ 
s A S a 
( Feed, & ion 
- Can — [)o. dried, Riga, & 0 2 
ons intel Rye, Dried _ 
—— Engl —— Und - 
—— Irish ” - ~ , 2s Beans, H to 38s 
ia Potato, Scotch at ™ Me > 435 
- »» — Irist 22s to 25s Peas, Wh : - 40s 
-— Poland, Lincoln, & - ys to Z7s —— Yellow - - 40s 
Beans, ‘Ticks - sto 34s Flour, Fren hy per 28 
— Harr - ~ - | 33s to 38s weight - ns 
Small -+ - - 35s to 305 |———$« American, per Bar. 1 bs 
Peas, Whit - | 34s to 36s/ nett weight - Is to 38s 
— Boilers - . - -|— - —— Danzig, &e.,d 
Flour, Town-made Households | 48s to 50s | ——— Canada, do. 24s to 30s 
—— Norfolk and Suffolk - -|40sto— |——— Sour, do. do. - 
ar — aes es ~ ee 
Corn ExcuanGe, Frinay, June 28.—On Monday last we had to com- 


plain of renewed drought. 


which continued without intermission for eighteen hours, 


had some fine showers; such a favour 


already greatly improved the face of 


rate. Wheat is very dull sale. Barl 


Oats are 6d. to 1s. lower. Beans and 


























foreign is likely to be lower. Some Canada flour has been sold we believe 
at 30s. 6d. 
LONDON AVERAGES. 
For the week ending June 28. 
Wheat. Barley. Oats. Peas 
5,590 ars ia 389 ars. ; | 31,05 3aqrs. s 34 ors 
71 33s. 1a. | 38 \ Bis. Ud 
IMPERIAL AVERAGES, 
W hea Barley. Oats tye. Beans Peas. 
Weeks ending 8 d. s d. a ¢ s. d s. d s, d. 
May 23rd ese*#ee 5 10 31 l 21 l 31 2 33 «C3 31 68 
2 Oth ‘i aes lo 30 7 ) a a2 33 1) 31 7 
June 6th aa aes tos 55 COG 30 «9 21 7 34 0 4 #10 a3. C4 
13th a ee 55.hCU«OG 3! 4 21 11 > il 1} 4 86) 
— %th sa al i 55 OY 31 10 | 2 6 32 4 36 34] 
— 7th eee ss 55. (8 a 2 68 4 2 7 10 35 28 
Aggregate of the six weeks 5 8 2 1 lO 32 10 ; 5 33.4 
Duties till July 3rd inclu.’ 17° 0 7 #0 6 0 lo ¢ 7 6 . «<< 
On Grain from B. Possession | ; 
outof Europe - - 4 0 0 6 2 Oo l é Oo ¢ l 
Present duty on winenSeaten 10s 2d. per 196 lbs.—British Possession, Ys. 4d. ditte 


Tuesday 


the country. 


vy is ls. 








was ushered with heavy rain, 


and yesterday we 
able change of weather has, we hear, 
Our arrivals are mode- 
lower where sales are forced. 


peas are both dull, as the duty on 
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SMITHFIEL D M: ARKE T. 
June 24.—The imperts of live stock from the continent the 
16 oxen and 4 cows from Rotterdam, which 
vy last of 404 head. The recent 





Monpay, 
last week have amounted to 
makes a total for the year up to Saturds 


fall of rain has been too slight to re me dy ‘the evil of the severe drought 
that has so singularly prevailed for so long a period, and, what with the 











injury vegetation has thus received, and the continuance of the drought 
with no appearance of a change, the prospect becomes a melancholy one. 
The only chance which the agriculturists have of rain is the approach of 
St Swithin, which, it is to be hoped, will be beneficial ; but it is too appa- 
rent that much of the injury done cannot now be rectific . Fortunate ly, 
however, the wheat crops look well, but still, if th lrought continue Sy 
wheat straw will be very short. The effect of this state of t s, apart 
from the cattle market, has been a demand for hay and clover, with a gra 
dual advance in prices, and h the last week commanded from 4/. to 
51. 15s. per load of 36 trusses, ‘tho rh to-day the highest quotation is 15s 
below that mark, but clover, on the contrary, advanced in price this morn- 
ing, and met with ready buyers at 7/. 10s. Straw is also higher, and com- 
mands from 1/, &s. to 14 14s. The state of trade this morning was much 
better than me or We eks, and proved a seasonable 1 f to the market, which 
= peared, t ntil to-day, in a very critical position, and very gloomy fore- 
bodings li ailed as to the state of business for the next tw nonths The 
scarcity of pasturage comp: he graziers to get rid of some portion of 
their surplus stock, and w] irse, producing an excé 1 the supply 
over the demand, occasioned tl dull sale of meat with the fall in 
prices This mor ing, however, the upplies were mce again 1 e of 
all kinds of catt! except calves, and to whi h is solely tol uttributed the 
improvement wl h to k pl ein both the demand and rat Everything 
sold freely, and at the close the number turned out unsol mall 
FRIDAY, June 28.—For the time of year we had a fair average sup] ly of 
beasts, while the beef trade ruled steady, and Monday’s quotations were 


su] ported, the prime Scots pro area r 4s, per 8 Ibs. From Scotland only 














60 be asts came fresh to hand . wh » had on offer 1 oxen and cows, 
in tolerable conditio1 mported this we k from Rotterdam. The numbers 
of sheep were gi od; prime old Downs sold steadily, other breeds of sheep 
slowly at low rates. The supply of lambs being extensive, that descriptioi 
of stock was a dull sale, ae te turn lower. More calves were offering 
than has been the case on any market-day dur the last two months, 
vet the veal trade was activ t full pr Pigs were a dull inquiry at 
late rates. Milk h cows sold at from 16/. to 19 € ich. 
Prices per S Mar 

er Monday. | M Friday 
Reef Od to 4s 3 7 
Mutton 3s 0d to 4s ( ts ( 7 
La 4s 4d 5s i 4s to Js Ss Da 28 
Vea 3s 4d to 4s 4d s 4dtods 4 La j ~ 
Pork 0 is 0 Pi 4 1 

Pi s of Hay Straw f 8 
Hay, 3/. ]5s. Od. t Os. Od. | € r 5s. 10 7. J Ss li. 8s. ¢ ds. ( 

BOROUGH HOP MARKET 

As might have been expected, the warm weather has caused a very con- 
siderable increase of vermin in the blighted d cts, which ars yw seriously 
attacked. The bine and general appearance er quarters is yunkindly, 
and there is more inquiry for hops, which are getting scarce, and fully 
maintain the previous advance. 

; tM eC Gictlealeensanhcaiblalapitio=iahceeenpcaiecatetsiongactsedikoon Pe eae eee eta cee 
COAL MARKET. 

Prices of coals per ton at the close of the market Adair’s Main, 
19s. 6d. Beaumont’s West Hartley, 18s.—Davison’s West Hartley, 19s.— 
Morrison’s Hartley, 16s.— Ol! ld Tanfield, 16s. 6d.—South Tanfield Moor, 15s. 
—Townley, 16s. 6d.—West Wylam, 19s. 5d.—Wall’s end:—Hilda, 20s. — 
Nerwarch, 18s.---Hetton, 21s. 6d. and 21s. 9d.— Lam 9ton, 21s. 6d.—Hartle- 
pool, 2 ls. 9d.— Harvey, l7s ig gee n Tees, 20s.— Gorden, unscreened, 
14s. and 15s.—Richardson’s Tees, 19s. 6d.— Alloa Great, 16s. 6 1.— Cowps n 
Hartley, 19s.—Clackmannan, 15s bd. —Lewis’s Methyr, 20s.—Sidney’s 
Hartley, 19s.— W« myss Steam, 17s.—Elgin, 18s. 6d.—Belmont Nuts, 12s.— 


oF 


Ships arrived 
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Ju ne 25. 


Tuesday, 2 

PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 
Panting and D. Blackford, Malmesbury, Wiltshire, 
Aylieff and W. Whitelaw, Princes street, Hanover 
Tyrrell and Co. Leics ster, pasteboar 1 box manufacturers.—J. 
and W. W. Ward, Stafford, attornies.—C. Thick and C. Strong 
bard street, attornies.—J. and W. Hayes, isbury, 


_W. auction 
tailors.—W. 
G. Hiern 
ill, Lom- 


rs.— Woodhouse 


eers.— 
square, 
1 


Sal gro 


and Luckman, Manchester, patent linen-thread manufactur: rs.—W. O. 
Southey, New Gloucester place, and E. Light, Great Chart street, Hoxton, 
cabinet makers.—Ruff and Taylor, New Windsor, tobacconists.—R. Laird 
and P.S. Mackie, Leeds, drapers.—J. Smith and Co., Southampton street, 


Strand.—M. Muir and Co., Port Bundas and Glasgow, 
tors.—Gibson and Muirs, Glasgow and (¢ heapside, 
Green and Co., Bradford, Yorkshire, worsted 


H. Snowden and J. Hobson) 


saw-mill proprie- 
_- 
(as regards 
-Man- 


silk 
manufacturers 
.—Johnson and Doyle, Bradford-within 


spinners.— 


chester, roller web-manufacturers. 
BANKRUPTS 
READ, W. R., Winchester street, King’s cross, builder. Buchanan and 


ull street 





7, Basin 








HODGE, J., Abchurch lane, victualler. [Vawdrey, Granvil place, 
Granville square. 

WOOD. J. F., Oxford, surgeon. Po 1 Cross if 

OPPENHEIM, C. F., George street, M s [ Spyer, 
sroad-street buildings. 

HODGSON, R., Bishop Auckland, Durham, met Johnson, Son, and 
Weatherall, Temple. 

BOND, Z., Manchester, brickmaker Johnson, Son, and Weatherall, 
Temple. 

ASKHAM, §&., Bradford, Yorkshire, commission agent Hawkins and 
Co., New Bx newell court 

ASHLEY, T., Lyonshall, Herefordshire, builder. [ Heath, Warwick 

WOLFENDEN, T., an a P RE ST WICH, J., Oldham, cotton spinners. 


{ Johnson, Son, and Weatherall, Temple. 
HOWARTH, J., Rochda woollen manufacturer, ( 
Harpur street, Red Lion square. 


le, agg and Jeyer, 








DECL AR. A T ION OF INSOLV ENCY. 

S. Southey, South street, Finsbury market, and Kingsland road, furnt. 
ture manufacturer. 

INSOLVENTS. 

i. Niess, Stafford place, Pimlico, clerk.—H. Reickers, Margaret street, 
W ilmington square, greengrocer.— C. Higgins, Sheffield, beer- house 
keeper.—Gregory Board, Lovegrove street, Old Kent ro: © bricklayer, 

H. Mopsey, Baker’s row, W alworth, out of business.—C. E. Castle, Princes 


square, St George’s-in-the-East, commission eg 20" Gibbs, Morpeth 
street, Bethnal green, out of business.—J. Prout, Castle court, Cornhill, 


hairdresser.—B. Scriven, 


Brierley hill, Staffordshire, retail brewer,— W. 
Cox, Newington « 


sen. causeway, general dealer’s assistant.—S, Gudgin, 


Cante rbury, gun maker.—I. Nutman, Hill lingdon, brick maker.—L. Wood. 
lands, Princes street, Bedford row, carpenter.—C. Hornsnell, Roxwell, 
Essex, butcher.—R. Unsworth, Wigan, out of business.—J. Smith, L eeds, 


scribbler.—R. Peart, Leeds, scribbler.—G. 
W. South, jun., Reedness, Yorkshire, 
Yorkshire, overlooker.—H. F. C. Finnis, Hanway He Oxford street, 
carver.—A. Smith, Liverpool, pork butcher.—S. Bates, Everton, Lance. 
shire, tea dealer.—A. Kerr, Romford, Essex, retailer of beer.—T Price, 
otherwise T. Pryce, Shrewsbury, victualler.—J. Philpot, Morden, victual- 
ler.—L. Cohen, Rochester, hawker.—G. Taylor, Lewisham, stationer,— 
Mary Rebecca Renshaw, Liverpool street, Bishopsgate, general shop- 
keeper.— Margaret Adams, Hythe, Essex, rope maker.—J. Adams, Hythe, 
Essex, rope maker.—B. Welch, Great Yarmouth, clerk to a chapel.—R, 
Horn, Oxford, baker.—J. Briggs, Leeds, carrier.—J. Mills, Rochford, 
Essex, carpenter.—G. T. Whitington, Walcot square, Lambeth, out of 
G. Senior, Manchester, candlewick manufacturer. Brook, 
Claremont mews, Pentonville, cabriolet proprietor.—J. Puttnam, North. 
ampton, fishmonger.— J. Pope, jun., Finchley, farmer.—J. Brothers, 
Norwood, Lieutenant R.N.—R. R. Turner, Eccles, Lancashire, attorney. 


DIVIDENDS. 


T erent, Leeds, plumber. 
brick master.—J. Robinson, Bingley, 


business. 





July 17, F. W. Palmer, Mincing lane, colonial broker.—July 17, G. 
- tcher, Holborn hill, china dealer.—July 17, A. A. Newman, White. 

hapel, saddler.—July 19, W. W. Davies, Bristol, and Ebbw Vale and 
Sirh ywy, Monmouthshire, iron master. July 16, G. Muir, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, draper.—July 16, R. Allinson, Whitehaven, ironmonger.— 
July 18, 'T. Sooth and B. Sayle, Sheffield and Rotherham, ironmasters,— 
July 16, J. Garsed, Halifax, cloth dresser.—July 18, D. Nicholson, Liver- 
pool, hatter.—July 17, D. Dakeyne and T. Wanklyn, Manchester, and 
Gradbatch, Staffordshire, flax spinners—July 17, T. Wrigley, Halifax, 
silk waste spinner.—July 16, W. Marston, Manchester, yarn merchant.— 
July 17, B. Smith, Tipton, Staffordshire, grocer.—July 17, T. Cooke, 
Leicester, glove manufacturer.—July 24, J. W. Showell, Birmingham, 


ier, 


booksel 
CERTIFICATES. 


Dowle, Chepstow, Monmouthshire, 


Scotswood, 


wine merchant.—July 15, 


July 17, J. 
I Northumberland, paper reg turers.— 


Ramsay, 





, +. Muir, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, draper.—July 15, J. Messenger, 
Longceroft, Cumberland, farmer.—July 16, E. Reeve, Liverpool, fruiterer, 
—July 24, J. Burkill, Louth, Lincolnshire, merchant.—July 19, T. C. 


omirster, linendraper.—July 22, G. Morrey, Stratford: npon- 


Hodson, L« 
Avon, publican. 


CERTIFICATES,—Jvty 


boarding-house keeper.—J. Bell, otherwise 


16. 
S. Saunders, Golden square, 
J. C. Bell, Norwich, 


surgeon. 


SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 


J ct all 1m, jonni auctioneer.—J. Steuart, Kincardine, farmer.<— 
J. Fraser, Edinburgh, mason.—A. Nisbet, Edinburgh, wright. 
Ky iday, June 28, 


BANKRUPTS. 
HOWLAND, R., Thame, Oxfordshire, auctioneer. 
street, London bridge. 
VETENHALL, J., Throgmorton street, ( 
King, St Mary Axe 
HADFIELD, 
buildings. 
PRITCHARD, I 
Gray’s inn. L 
FLETCHER, J., Liverpool, 
HETHERINGTON, R., 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne 


Sturmy, Wellington 


ity, stock and share broker, 


C., Sheffield, anvil manufacturer. { Duncan, Featherstone, 


] 


Liverpool, wine and spirit merchant, Humphreys, 


colour manufacturer. [ Oliver, Old Jewry. 


Cumberland, tanner. /[ Baker, 


Ellen grove, 


BIRTHS 


On the 24th inst., at Datchet, the wife of the 
Labouchere, M.P., of a daughter, 
At West Tythe rly, the Lady Catherine Barrington, of a son. 
At Ulcombe place, Kent, the Lady Frances Fletcher, of a son. 
At Mooresfort, Tipperary, the Lady Cecil Gordon, of a daughter. 
On the 25th inst., in Harley street, the lady of Frederick D. Goldsmid, 
Esq., of a daughter. 


Right Hon. Henry 


MARRIAGES. 
On the 8th inst., at Paris, the Count de Bethune, nephew of his Highness 
the Prince de Bethune, to Caroline, fifth daughter of the late Peter de 
Domecq, Esq., of Xeres, and of London. 


On the 25th inst., at St George’s, Hanover square, Major Wetenhall, 
late of the 10th regiment, to Agnes Margaretta, fourth daughter of the 
late Peter Wetenhall, Esq., of Winnington Lodge, in the county of 
Chester. 

On the 25th inst., at Acton, Cheshire, Wilbraham Spencer Tollemache, 
Esq., to Anne, daughter of the late Rev. James Tomkinson, of Dorfield. 





inst., at St Margaret’s Church, 


he 26th 
Reverend the Bishop of London, Robert Russell, Esq., 


*Westminster, by the Right 
post captain in her 


Majesty’s navy, to Miss Hester Lushington, the eldest daughter of the 
Right Hon. Stepl ien Lushington. 
DEATHS. 
On the 25th inst., at Ramsgate, in her 65th year, Marianne, wife of 
Samuel Sharwood, Esq. 
In Carlisle, aged 78, 'Pe ster Nicholson, Esq., the celebrated architect, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
NATIONAL ANTI-CORN-LAW LEAGUE. 
HE USUAL MEETING of the LEAGUE will be 
held in COVENT GARDEN THEATRE, on WEDNESDAY 
EVENING NEXT, the 3rd July. 

GEORGE WILSON, Esq., will take the Chair at Half-past Seven 
o’Clock precisely. 

The Meeting will be addressed by the Hon. Charles Pelham Villiers, 
M.P.; Richard Cobden, Esq., M.P.; and John Bright, Esq., M.P. 

Cards of admission may be had on application at the Offices of the 
League, on Monday and Tuesday, between the hours of eleven and four 
o'clock. , 3 

Applications for Private Boxes to be made personally or by letter on 
Monday. 
= The cards of registered Members will admit, as heretofore, to Pit and 
Galleries.— Doors to be opened at Seven o'clock. 


NATURAL MINERAL WATERS of ENGLAND 
FRANCE, and GERMANY. 


NAMES PROPERTIES PRESCRIBED FOR 

Enghien............ Diaphoretic alterative... Cutaneous diseases, affections 
of the chest. 

Re Autacid alterative Aftiections of the kidneys and 
liver, hemorrhoids. — 

Fachingen ......... Antacid tonic . Stomach disorders, urinary 
obstructions, various female 
complaints. 

Harrogate ........ Alterative aperient Cutaneous diseases, stomach 


disorders, obstructions. 
Complaints of the liver and 
stomach, gout, obstructions. 


Kissingen-Rackzi Alterative tonic. 


Marienbad........ Aperient alterative Torpidity of the liver, abdo- 
minal congestious, 

yee : 

Hear Te l Purgative Ss dot J Habitual costiveness, ple- 

EEE 56 caseae’s \ thora, bilious affections. 

Swalbach Tonic alterative.... General debility, obstructions 
in females. 

Selters.......0+000+. Diuretic alterative tonic Torpidity of the liver, urinary 
obstructions, affections of 
the chest. 

Spa-Pouhon ...... WOES ccucctias ; Nervous disorders, general 
debility, female affections. 

Vichy ..seeeceereres Diureticantacidalterative Gravel and stone, liver and 


stomach complaints, gout 
and rheumatism. 
Dragées pourles Dames, a specific in leucorrhea (fluor albus), 2s. a box. 
Pastilles de Vichy, stomachic-digestive-antacid, Is. and 2s. a box. 
Pastilles and Dragées de Lactate de Fer, prescribed in chlorosis (pAles 
couleurs) and debility in both sexes, 2s. 6d. a box. 
Pilules Carboniques, preventive of sea sickness, 
Dragées Minérales, for all kinds of mineral waters. 
Sirop and Bonbons pectoraux, Poudre Dentifrice, Pommade Dupuy- 
tren perfectionnée. : 
Brighton Waters; Soda and Potash Waters; Lemonade. 
Natural VICHY WATER, justfimported, 20s. per dozen 
SELTERS WATER. Quarts, 9s.; pints, 6s. per dozen 
Ar E. H. DUHAMEL anv CO’S Miyerat Warer anv ForgIGN 
MepicineE WAREHOUSE, 
No.7 DUKE STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE. 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL. 

PATRONIZED BY HER MAJESTY, H. R. HW. PRINCE ALBERT. 
THE ROYAL FAMILY AND NOBILITY, AND THE 

SEVERAL SOVEREIGNS ANDCOURTS THROUGHOUT EUROPE. 

This elegant, fragrant, and pellucid oil, in its preservative, restorative, 
and beautifying qualities, is unequalled over the whole world. It pre- 
serves and reproduces the hair, even at a late period of life; prevents it 
from falling off or turning gray; restores gray hair to its original colour ; 
frees i, from scurf and dandriff, and renders it soft, silky, curly, and glossy. 
Facts abundantly proved by innumerable testimonials, which are open for 
inspection at the Proprietors’. 

To children it is especially recommended, as forming the basis of 
A BEAUTIFUL HEAD OF HAIR!!! 

Price 3s.6d. and 7s, Family bottles (equal to four small) 10s. 6d. and 

double that size, 21s. 
CAUTION.—Each genuine bottle has the words 
ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OLL 

engraved in two lines on the wrapper; and on the back of the wrapper 
nearly 1,500 times, containing 29,028 letters. 


KNIGHT’S WEEKLY VOLUME, 
This day, 


W LLbd &£AB. CAAT ORS 6 Biography. 
By CuHarves Knicur. ‘ 


On Saturday, July 6th, 
MIND AMONGST THE SPINDLES. 
London: Charles Knight and Co. 22 Ludgate street. 











Sold by the Proprietors, A. ROWLAND and SON, 30 Hatton garden, 


London, and by Chemists and Perfumers. 





WEAK LEGS, KNEES, AND ANKLES. 





and Scotland, continue to recommend 
BAYLE Y’S ELASTIC LACED STOCKINGS, 
KNEE-CAP, and ANKLE SOCKS; they are 
light, cool, and warranted to wash. Since the 
reduction of postage, afflicted persons in the 
country can have any bandage by post, for a few 
pence, by forwarding their measure. The par- 


stant support in varicose veins, weak, swollen, or 
dropsical affections of the legs, or in any case re- 
quiring equable pressure:—the Knee-Cap will 
be of great service where the knee-joint requires 
support, from accident to the pan of the knee, 
after inflammation, rheumatic or gouty affec- 
tions, or in any case where, from weakness 
of the part, support may be required. Laced 
Stockings, 21s. each; Elastic Knee-Caps, 10s. 6d. 
to 12s. 6d.; Patent Trusses, properly adapted, 
12s, 6d.; Hunting Belts, 2s. 6d. to 4s. 6d. each 


on Ladies. Address,— 
418 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
Mr B. attends in the country. 
Hunting Belts and Suspensory Bandages upon an improved Plan can 
be sent per post. 





GURGEONS in England, Ireland, | 
b 


ticular property of the Stocking is to give con- | 


Ladies’ Belts of every kind. Mrs Bailey waits | 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
I 


DR CULVERWELL’S GUIDE TO HEALTH AND LONG LIFE. 
* How best the fickle fabric to support 
Of mortal man: in healthful body how 
A healthful mind the longest to maintain.” 

Pocket Edition, addressed to the Young, price ls. by post 1s. 6d. 
W HAT to EAT—WHAT to DRINK —WHAT 
to AVOID. 

“ How thou may’st live, till, li 
Or be with ease gather’d, n 


ke ripe fruit, thou drop, 
it harshly pluck’d.” 

Sherwood, 23 Paternoster row; Carvalho, 147 Fleet street; Hannay, 63 
Oxford street; Mann, 39 Cornhill; and the Author, 21 Arundel street, 
Strand. At home daily till Two; Evenings, Seven till Nine, 





bs HE YORKSHIRE FIRE and LLFE INSURANCE 
“ COMPANY. 
Established at York, 1824, and Empowered by Act of Parliament. 
( apit ul, 500.0007, 
PATRONS. 

Che Archbishop of York Sir Francis Lawley, Bart 

he Marquis of Londonderry Sir W. B. Cooke, Bart 

Rarl Fitzwilliam Sir W. A. Ingilby, Bart 
Sir Tatten Sykes, Bart 
Sir E. M. Vavaseur, Bart 
Sir S. Crompton, Bart, M.P. 


Earl of Tyrconnel 
The Earl of Zetland 
The Earl of Yarborough 





Che Bishop of Ripon The Archdeacon of York 
Viscount Morpeth Archdeacon of the East Riding 
Lord Wharncliffe The Archdeacon of Cleveland 
Lord Feversham Sr John H. Lowther, Bart, M.P. 
Lord Hotham, M.P G. F. Barlow, Esq. 


Lord Howden, K.C.S. K.LH. &c. 
Lord W enlock 
Lord Worsley, M.P. 
Hon. E. R. Petre P. Saltmarshe, Esq. 
Sir G. Strickland, Bart, M.P. Marmaduke Wyville, Esq. 
Actuary and Secretary—Mr W. L. Newman, York. 
London Agent for the Life Department—Mr Edward Hanwood, 
46 Watling street. 
The attention of the Public is requested to the terms of this Company 
for Life Insurances, and especially for Female Lives. 
Extract from the Table of Premium for insuring 1002. 


Robert Cracroft, Esq. 
Robert Denison, Esq. 
Henry Preston, Esq. 








| 
Age next Birthday Male. Female. 
g. 8 ad. £. s d. 
10 ] 7 6 ] ) 4 
30 2 5 O l 19 9 
50 4 | 9 3 13 3 
70) | 1 860 4 9 7 6 
RO | 15 12 10 
| 





Fire Insurances are also effected by this Company on the most moderate 
terms. Farming Stock insured without the Average Clause. 

Prospectuses with the Rates of Premium, and every information, may be 
had at the Head Office in York, or of any of the Agents. 

Agents are wanted in those towns where no appointments have been 


made. 





f PES reer: ¢ 


Wellington street, Strand, London. 
TE ALL and Co. SOLE PATENTEES of the PANNUS 
CORIUM, or Leather-Cloth Boots and Shoes, for Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen.—-These articles have borne the test and received the approbation 
of all who have worn them. Such as are troubled with Corns, Bunions, 
Gout, Chilblains, or Tenderness of Feet from any other cause, will find 
them the softest and most comfortable ever invented—they never draw the 
feet or get hard, are very durable, and adapted for every climate ; they 
resemble the finest leather, and are cleaned with common blacking. 
The Patent India-Rubber Goloshes are light, durable, elastic, and 
waterproof; they thoroughly protect the feet from damp or cold. 
Hall and Co.’s Portable Waterproof Dresses for Ladies and Gentlemen. This 
desirable article claims the attention of all who are exposed to the wet. 
Ladies’ Cardinal Cloaks, with Hoods, 18s. Gentlemen’s Dresses, com- 
prising Cape, Overalls, and Hood, 21s. The whole can be carried with 
convenience in the pocket. 
N.B. Hall and Co. particularly invite attention to their Elastic Boots, 
which are much approved; they supersede lacing or buttoning, are drawn 
on in an instant, and are a great support to the ankle. 
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‘DISEASED AND HEALTHY LIVES ASSURED. 
M EDICAL, INVALID, and GENERAL 
a LIFE OFFICE, 25 PALLMALL, London. 

TRUSTEES. 
Charles Hopkinson, Esq. Regent street. 


Sir Thomas Phillips, Temple. 
Alfred Waddilove, D.C.L. Doctors’ common 
DIRECTORS. 
Edward Doubleday, Esq. 249 Great | C. Richardson, Esq. 19 Bruton 


street, Berkeley square. 
Thomas Ste Esq. F.S.A. 37 
Upper Grosvenor street. 
Robert Bentley Todd, M.D. F.R.S. 
26 Parliament street. 
ed W addilove, D.¢ see 


commons, 


Surrey street. 
George Gun Hay, 
street. 

J. Parkinson, Esq. F.R.S. 80 C 
bridge terrace, Hyde park. 
Benjamin Phillips, Esq. F.R.S. 1 

Wimpole street. 


Esq. 127 Sloane venson, 


| 
| 
| 
' 
am- 


» | 
i | 


AUDITORS. 


John Purssord, Esq. 7 York terrace, | J. Stirling Taylor, Esy. 14 pper 
Regent's park. | Gloucester place, Dorset square. 
Joseph Radford, Esq. 27 Cambridge | Martial L. Welch, Esq. Wyndham 


terrace, Hyde park. place, Bryanston square. 


STANDING COUNSEL. 
John Shapter, Esq. Lincoln’s inn. 
BANKERS. 

Messrs C. Hopkinson and Co. Regent street. 
SOLICITORS. 

Messrs Richardson and Smith, 28 Golden square 

MEDICAL STATISTICS 

General Register Offic 


DEPARTMENT O! 
William Farr, Esq. 


ACTUARY. 
P. Neison, Esq. 


This office is provided with very accurately constructe which 


it can assure unsound lives on ¢ juite able terms. 

Similar tables enable the Society to grant increased annuities on un- 
sound lives, the amount varying with the particular 

Members of consumptive families assured at equitable rates. 

Healthy lives are assured at lower rates than at most other offices, 

The first life assurance commenced business in 1765, 
principles of life contingencies, understood at that time to a very lin 
extent only, have repeatedly undergone important changes and impr 
ments; but till the establishment of this society in 1841 no attempt he 
ever been made to assure the lives of persons who suffer from disease 

The science of statistics has only within a recent period been success- 
fully applied to the duration and mortality of disease, and hence tables on 
the probability of these results could not have been formed; and it would 
evidently have been unsafe and hazardous for any society to have under- 


l tables, by 


disease. 


society 

















taken the risk of assuring the lives of persons afflicted with any part ul 
malady. The statistical Song yn, en now collected, and i Os- 
scetion of this office, is of at an extel t asfully to warrant the exten 
sion of assur se to such cases, fi t to th Lp] ( f 
life assurance on ased oasaan 0 ire basis tl ‘ 1 that « 
healthy lives 

It is hop. l tl it while kept clearly in view that this society. in comn on 
with other offices, will assure the lives of heal S, sas vett 
only one established to assure the lives of person ng unde seas 
and to this latter feature particular attention is d 

In the first place, because it opens a larger field for business than 
other offices can have unitedly; and in the 

Second place, because that branch of assurance mn from its own 
nature be less hazardous, and its princi es rest on amo perm it 
foundati 

These. are two highly i mportant facts, and w hall enter into an ex- 





planation of each; and first, as to the prevalence of diseas« 
The period of life most important to an assurance office is that betwe 
15—60 years of age, and in the following remarks we refer exclusively t 


this period of life. 
It will be found 


etropol 


that the deaths in the m 





ceding 1842 were from all causes 30,518; and fi 
10,688 ; showing that more than one-third of the total 
of life takes place from the prevalence of a sin 





er diseases, such as asthma, 


und that more t 


instituted with respect to ot] 
ad, heart, &c. it would be fi 


same inquiry were 
dropsy, diseases of the h 


one-half of the whole population would, on medical examination, be rx 
fused admission into an assurance office. If the inquiry be cz 1 to tl 





Birmin 


per annum are about 
1" 


principal towns in England, like facts are elicited— 
pool, and Manchester, the deaths fr 
5,023, while those from consumption are 1,988, for 
than one-third of the The e thing will be 
in the large towns in Scotland, in six of which the dea 
from all causes, amounted to 23,078, those from cor 
and from six important 1,754; in the 
than 42 per cent. of the deaths from all causes. On reference to the re- 
turns from the city of Glasgow for ), it will be found that the 
deaths in that period, from all causes, were 14,107, from consumpti 
and a list of five diseases, 6,423, being more than 45 per cent. of the 
from all canses. 

The diseases here alluded to are such 
form, feeneatly for many years prior to 
medical examination, would effectual y exe lude the 
from the benefits ef life assurance; and since it thus appe 
of the population is included in this class, the ‘ lue and importance 
new feature of this society cannot fail to be justly appreciated. 

The second point to be explaing d is the fact that there 
in assuring diseased lives. This is a feature 





all causes 





ming consid 

found to hol. 
thsin a given period, 
isumpt 
latter case forming mor¢ 


whole sam a good 





ion alone to 6,359, 


@eonees, 


1836—1S84( 


ralin a 

ch, on a strict 
affected 
ars that a majority 
of the 


exi 
death, but 


as chronic 


so 


persons 


th less risk 
of paramount and vital im- 


is muc 








portance to the interests of this soci ty, ind de es to be car fully 
considered. 

The real risk incurred in all assurance transa consists in the chance 
to which an office is liable of experiencing a different degree of mortality 
from that expected by the tables on which its ca ~ s are founded. 


This difference is termed the fluctuation of mortality, a 
be much less among diseased lives than over the gener: 
among selected lives. 

The deaths from consumption in the metropolis per annum are sufficiently 
near the annual number which takes place i , from ¢ 
admit of a comparison, and by reducing the matter to figures it is found 
that while the fluctuation per annum in the latter case is as high as 45 per 
cent. in the former it is only 9 per cent. or, in other words, the fluctuation 
of mortality in consumption was only one-fifth of the other; and in Man- 





al popul: 














a. : 1844, 


| che ster, ‘Liverpool, and Birmingham, even with the disadvantage of smsz mall 
numbers, the fluctuation does not exceed 3 per cent.—showing a remarkable 
uniformity in the law which determines the mortality of this disease , and 
that it is more positive and absolute in its results thi in that which regulates 
the general population, Consumption has here been selected, not because 
it Ww red more favour: ble in results, but simply on account of 
the mbe tisfac tory proof of the question 


as conside its 


larger mi rs affording a moré¢ 


sa 











under consi ition ; but the same test has been applied to a great number 
of other diseases, and like results obtained Among nine diseases in the 
metropolis, including asthma, dropsy, rheumatism, disease of the liver, of 
the he t, of the nervous system, * the fluctuation was only 74 per cent, 


a different district the fluctuatior 





and in five diseases in was about 7 per 
cent.: 0 among eleven in another locality, and even w th small numbers, 
the fluctuation did not exceed 62 per rans and taking the principal 
towns in England, including Manchester, Liverpool, Birmingham, Leeds, 


Sheffield, &c the over el 
was 6'4 per cent. 


The 


co! 


fluctuation ven of the more imports ant diseases 
fail to produce a 
of mortality in disease ; 


. ) 
i these resuits cannot 


] 
icter of the law 





remarkable uniformity 


iviction of the positive chal 


indeed, there seems to be nothing within the whole range of the doctrine 
of probabi ~ es so well defined as the mortality of diseased lives, The 
m« rte ulity of general population has frequently been referred to by 
writers as an example of the certainty of common events, but the preceding 


Wy the 














remarks must shi with how much greater certainty mortality of 
disé¢ ised lives can be depended vl 

It is perhaps right to state, that, in applying the test of fluctuation to 
disease, it has not been confined to one place or cla f lives, but has been 
extended to the principal towns in England and $ otland, as well as to 
many rural districts in E: und, and included the « perience of one or two 
large societies of select lives. This has afforded an opportunity of judging 
of th effects of locality and it sanatory condition on the duration of 
life a remarkable fact has thus been devs loped, viz.—that the value 
of generally is much gré r in the country districts than in large 
cities: but that of thos persons who suffer from disease the value of 
life is nearly the um 1s anexample of t the expectation at the 
age of 30 in the country di ( is 36°7 years; in cities (viz. Glas. 
gow) 27°6 years—difference 33 per cent nearly; but take the case of 





persons of that age in whom the consumptive tendency is developed and 
who will ultin ately die of consumption, and their expectation of life in the 
counties of Essex, Suffolk, and Norfolk, will be found to be 14°5, in cities 


(Glasgow) 14-4, and in the metropolis, Manchester, Birmingham, 


139; 


difference ‘017 per cent. (or 1-57 per cent.) It therefore appears that 
while the difference between country and town life in the former case ig 
about 33 a cent., that in the latter instance (consumption) the difference 
is almost nothing, and the results nearly uniforn The same thing holds 
good with some other diseases, which have been investigated in this man- 
ner This fact, —— h not nerally unde rstood, is only what might 
have been expected by a are = consideration of the con lusion formerly 
arrived at—that thx {Boch n of the law of mortality in disease is con- 


fined within a vimit, and consequently littl 


external 


very narrow e influenced by 


circumstances. 








It hence aj ppears that the fluctuati: n the mortality of diseased lives 
is much "Re! ee among select lives and the population generally, and, 
therefore, the risk of assuring diseased lives must also be less 

l'o apply this conclusion to the affairs of an assurance oflice it may be 
stated iT the number of lives in as ty, takir only select 
i iss t] ld ite 100 deaths per 
: im. it would ‘ y to | : ‘ funds at imme- 

1 to mee 15 deaths: « the « r hand, an offices assuring 
only diseas es net ot } | than 109 deaths per annum; 
that is to say, the risk of assu | to that of average lives 
1s 9 to 45. or only « fifth. This fact is highly important to the inte- 
: this Society, and establishes beyond doubt the safety and correct- 

? me the p inciples on which it founded i 

For further information r ference Is made » the prospe tuses and other 

published documents of the Society, which 1 e obtained on application 


F, G. P. NELSON, Actuary. 


‘ON’'S PILLof _— A LTH ffectnally relieves 


} 


ee AM he 





mach and bowels by g relaxation, without griping or 
pro Piet of strength hey remove headache, sickness, dizziness, 
ee ap Wp ,&c.; are highly grateful to the stomach, promote diges- 
tion, create appetite rel ve languor and depression of spirits, while to 
t of a full habit and free livers, who are continually suffering from 
j ess, and singing in the head and ears, they offer advan. 
tages th ‘ ot fail to 1 appreciated Sold by Prout, 229 Strand, 
Londo price Is. lid pe b and by most Medicine Venders in the 
Kingdom 
Rem 1 from Birmingham to 19 Berners street, Oxford street London. 
Just I iblished, the Thirt¢ nth Edition, price 2s.6d.; free by pos st, 3s. 6d. 


FRIEND on NERVOUS DE BILITY 
'TIONAL WEAKNESS. With Observations on 


PHESILENT 
and CONST 





Indigestion, &¢« By R. and L. PERRY and Co, Surgeons, London. 
Published by the \uthors, and sold at their residence also by Strange, 
21 Paternoster row; Noble, 109 Chancery lane; Crocker, 1 Milford lane, 





Strand: Ward, 103 Strand opposite Exete Gordon, 146 Leaden- 


hall street; Purkiss, Compton street, Soho; Wilson, 338 Oxford street (two 
doors from Argyll street), Londo dial Balm of Syriacum is a 
stimulant and renovator in all Spasmodic Complaints. Nervot Debility, 
Indige 





and 












stion, Asthma, Consumption, are idually and imperceptibly 
removed by its use, and the who restored to a healthy state of 
organization. Sold in bottles l Perry’s Purifying Specific 
Pills have long bee used as ost certain remedy for Scorbutic Com- 
plaints of every description ons of the Skin, P es on the Face, 
ind other disagreeable affections, the result of pure stat of the bleed, 
These Pills are pert free Irom mercury, ca] and other deleterious 
i may De n with safety without interference with or loss of 
time from business, and can be relied upon in every instanc Sold in 
boxes, at 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 1 by Medicine Venders 
Printed by Cuartrs Reyne (of No. wit ompt yn vale. Old Brompton), 
t the Printing Office of Reysett and Wricurt, No. is Little Pulteney 





St James, Westminster; and Published by the 


Wellington street, Strand, London.— 


street, in the Parish of 
said CHartes REYNELL, at No. € 
June 29, 1844. 








